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FOREWORD 



The method used in preparing this Long Range Developmental Plan 
should be of interest to any person who has more than a casual interest in 
the document. The number of persons involved and the degree of involve- 
ment should give the reader some idea of the nature of the commitment of 
locaLl school personnel in the development of the Plan. 

Dr. James Mauch, Director of Research and Field Services of the 
University of Pittsburgh, directed the entire project. Each chapter was 
developed by a specialist working directly under Dr. Mauch and in close 
cooperation with personnel from the McKeesport Area School District. 
This assured the school district having input into all facets of the plan. 

The chapter on school finance was prepared by a practicing school 
administrator who is very competent in school finance. In preparing this 
chapter, he worked very closely with the business manager and superin- 
tendent of the McKeesport Area School District. 

A school superintendent, who is an acknowledge expert in school faci- 
lities, wrote the chapter on school plant. Prior to beginning his study, dur- 
ing his study, and before the finished draft was prepared, the author met 
with the entire central administrative staff. In addition, while the study 
was underway the author met with individual members of central administra- 
tion. As a result, the recommendations in this chapter have the unanimous 
support of the entire central administrative staff. 

The chapter on the community was done by the Southwestern Pennsy- 
lvania Regional Planning Commission, a group that has more information on 
the community than any other organization. As a result, its predictions, 
made by authorities in community and regional planning, are based upon 
sound information. 

Dr. Horton Southworth, chairman of the department of education of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and his staff prepared the chapter on the educa- 
tional program. This chapter was prepared in a manner that enabled the 
entire professional staff to participate in its development. The entire year 
of in-service activities in the 1968-69 school year centered on the educational 
phase of the long range plan. 

A school system wide committee was created to plan all of the in-service 
activities for the year. They in turn formed committees for every subject area 
in the secondary schools and for every subject area in the elementary schools. 
The vertical organization was K-3, 4-6, and 7-12. This made three divisions 
for each subject area. 

The first in-service day provided for two sessions with a different 
speaker for each session. The speakers were chosen by the teachers invol- 
ved in each meeting. After speaking, the speakers served as consultants 
for the remainder of the session. 



The objectives for the first in-service da/ were: 



1. To acquaint members of the staff with the best current practice and trends 
in their area of interest (level or subject) with emphasis on purposes, 
organization of the program or discipline, schedule of instruction, staff 
utilization and materials of instruction. 

2. To provide an opportunity for staff members to discuss the above listed topics 
(objective 1) with their colleagues and with a recognized authority in order to 
determine the future direction of their facet of the total school curriculum. 

3. To establish a committee structure with a working relationship that can func- 
tion to prepare in written form a projected plan for their area of the curriculum. 

4. To begin to develop an overall curriculum blueprint that will give direction to 
all curriculum work over the next five to ten years. 

The speakers who were invited to participate were asked to cover the 
following points: 

1. What are the most commonly accepted objectives of the subject? 

What are the best current practices in the subject? 
2.. Organization of the program (content and method by grade level) 

3. Staff utilization 

4. What materials are being used? 

5. What trends are emerging in each of the above? 

Chairmen and recorders were selected for each section and these persons 
were asked to attend a briefing session on their responsibilities. 

The second in-service day the staff spent discussing their subject area 
using the following outline: 



Present Program 



Proposed Program 



1. Objectives 

2. Content and Major Emphasis 

3. Activities 

4. Strengths 

5. Weaknesses 

6. Materials 



Each sectional meeting developed 
a proposed program for grade levels 
and subject area it represented. 



Out of this in-service day, the material was developed that was used by 
task forces to develop the various sections of the educational plan. In addition 
to the development of the chapter for the long range plan, a 78 page document 
on Strengths, Weaknesses, and Proposed Programs for the school district was 
developed. 



As a result of the procedures that were used to develop the long range 
plan, we have a document that represents the thinking of the professional s'-aff 
of the school district tempered by dialogue with consultants who were able to 
relate to the staff. Because they were involved and their thinking found its 
way into the plan, the staff is committed to implementing the suggestions out- 
lined in the plan. 

In summary, the long range developmental plan is the product of the 
professional staff of the McKeesport Area School District in collaboration 
with a complement of expert consultants under the direction of Dr. James 
Mauch. In this respect, it represents a cooperative activity between public 
schools and university that serves the best interest of both institutions. 



Harry R. Faulk 
Superintendent 



RESOLUTION 



The Board of School Directors of the McKeesport Area School 
District on December 13, 1971, approved the Long-Range Development 
Plan and authorized its officers to submit ten (10) copies of the 
plan to the Secretary of the Department of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for review and acceptance* 




Secretary of the Board of School Directors 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMATION 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMATION 

The Long-Range Development Plan described in this volume has been 
developed in accordance with instructions and guidelines published by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education. 

The study was conducted in such manner as to be of utrost value to 
all the persons responsible in any way for the educai pipgram in 

the McKeesport Area School District. It must be understood that the School 
District is, aside from the long-range plan project, undergoing a search- 
ing self-appraisal . The social and economic fabric of the community has 
changed, the District itself has been greatly expanded by .unions with 
neighboring districts, and educational needs of the community have changed 
and increased. 

As our schools attempt to accommodate to these changes and renew 
their efforts to provide a quality program to everyone, considerable 
planning and development have taken place. The request of the Department 
of Education, therefore, to develop this long-range development plan has 
made the planning process more formal and organized. 

To use the self-renewal potential inherent in the Long-Range 
Development Plan, the study involved the participation of teachers, 
administrators and citizens. The role of the University of Pittsburgh 
study staff was to synthesize data provided and present it to the 
participants for further study, revision and where necessary modification. 
The final work appearing in this volume is the product of this process. 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 



Detailed, supportive data, complete projections, and explanatory 
rationale for all recommendations are presented in the specific chapters 
cie* .ig xth the appropriate subjects. The summation provided here is 
for convenience and is not intended to answer questions that may arise 
as a result of the recommendation. 

COMMUNITY 

Because of the changing nature of the McKeesport Area School District, 
it is recommended that the School District be consulted on a more regular 
and systematic manner than has apparently been done in the past by officials 
of all municipalities on those matters which often have major effects on the 
schools. Examples of such matters would include: urban renewal, public 
housing, zoning, highway planning and subdivision development . 

POPULATION PROJECTION 

Essentially, the projections reveal a pupil population which remains 
static over the next five ye* 2 ■ and shows sir'' growth for the second five 
years . 

Over the next ten years, the projection indicated that the non-white 
population will grow slightly as a percentage of the total population. The 
percentage will grow from 9% to 11%. 

Of special interest is the work ?one by census tracts to permit 
analysis of popular: un shifts within the District. It is recommended that 
these projections be considered in all subsequent planning. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

It is recommended that the School District organize its school on the 
basis of grades K-5, 6-8, 9-12. The advantages of this school organization 
are improved education possibilities for children, better use of school 
facilities, better articulation with parochial schools, and a greater 
recognition of the increasing maturity of all children of each age level. 

The plan for eliminating racial imbalance presented in Chapter III 
with the proposal of new attendance areas and proposed new schools is 
recommended as the best plan to improve this situation on a permanent 
basis given the circumstances of the residential patterns in the City of 
McKeesport. The plan substantially reduces current imbalance and 
contains the flexibility to avoid future imbalance. 

Two major themes for the improvement of instruction are proposed in 
the study. One is a change of teaching styles. The model school represents 
a significant effort in this direction and the section on innovations suggest 
a much larger movement in this direction. The second major theme is the 
need for increased instructional personnel to carry out and improve programs 
currently operating and to support the innovated programs proposed. 

PHYSICAL PLANT 

The physical plant needs of the School District are projected from 
several sources. There is a need for more instructional space due to 
current and projected enrollment on the secondary level • There is a need 
to replace as many as possible of the elementary spaces that are too old 
and uneconomical to maintain. Many of the other elementary schools are so 
small and facilities so limited that maintaining a modern and efficient 
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education program is very expensive, 

A building program is therefore recommended that will add space 
for 1200 students in the senior high school, provide three new elementary 
schools that will house over 2600 students, and renovate existing space 
in one of the buildings now housing the 7-9 grades. The total cost of 
the project is projected to be 22,159,080- Details of the building pro- 
gram are in Chapter IV, Physical Plant; and costs are projected in Chapter 
V, Finance. 

FINANCE 

The chapter on Finance projects substantial increases in the costs 
of providing quality education for the McKeesport Area School District. 
Numerous factors including the projected building program, increased 
personnel and the inflationary economy contributed to this increased 
cost. 
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SECTION II 
COMMUNITY AND DEMOGRAPHY 
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A LONG RANGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
MCKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



SOCIO-ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL SETTING 

The McKeesport Area School District lies in the highly urbanized 
southeastern corner of Allegheny County. Like all of the Pittsburgh area, 
it is extremely industrialized and confronted with the serious problems 
of air and water pollution. It is laid out along the rivers and streams 
where all the major industrial plants and transportation lines can be 
found. The parts of the school district nearest to the City of McKeesport 
and nearest the river banks and the steelmills are the most urban ones. 
Farther away the district has a more suburban character (White Oak) and 
in some places (South Versailles) an almost rural character. It is there 
that the original landscape of this area, hills, forests, and creeks can 
be recognized. 

The School District is located approximately twelve miles southeast 
of downtown Pittsburgh, and is bounded by Westmoreland County on the east, 
the Youghiogheny River, Elizabeth Township, the Borough of Lincoln, Liberty, 
Port Vue, and Glassport on the south and west, and the Monongahela River, 
West Mifflin Borough, the City of Duquesne, and North Versailles Township 
on the north. 

The McKeesport Area School District includes the City of McKeesport, 
the Boroughs of Dravosburg, Versailles, White Oak and South Versailles 
Township. 
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(Mop 2-1) 

Allegheny County , Pennsylvania 
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GEOGRAPHIC FEATURES 

The land area of the School District is seven square miles. Its 
rugged topography is similar to that of the Pittsburgh area in general. 
Land elevation ranges from 700 feet near the Monongahela River to 1300 feet 
above sea level east of McClintock Road and north of Laurel Lane in White 
Oak. Early development took place on flat or gently rolling land. More 
recent development has been forced to utilize steeper hillsides. The 
region has a humid, continental climate modified only slightly by its near- 
ness to .he Atlantic seaboard and the Great Lakes. Frequent invasions of 
air from the Gulf of Mexico and from Canada produce warm and humid weather 
during the summer and frosts and snowfalls in winter. The average growing 
season is about 180 days. Precipitation is evenly distributed throughout 
the year. The average annual precipitation, recorded by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau since 1871, is 36.2 inches. 

HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
McKeesport 

Over two centuries ago, on December 31, 1753, George Washington 
wrote in his journal, "As we intended to take horses here, and it required 
some time to find them, I went up about three miles to the mouth of the 
Youghiogheny to visit Queen Alliquippa, who had expressed great concern 
that we passed her in going to the fort. I made her a present of a match- 
coat and a bottle of rum, which latter was thought much the best present 
of the two." 

This diary entry was the first definite record of a white man's 
visit to the present site of McKeesport. Queen Alliquippa, a firm friend 
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of the British, was an old Seneca Indian squaw, possibly seventy-five 
years of age when she lived on the hill above what is now the McKeesport- 
Duquesne Bridge. 

No definite record of the presence of any subsequent white man within 
the present boundaries of the school district can be found until July 9, 
1755, when General Braddock's forces passed down the valley now known as 
Hartman Street and forded the Monongahela River which, prior to the building 
of dams, was less than three feet deep. 

Historian Walter L. Riggs, in describing the early history of McKeesport, 
contends that David McKee, his wife Margaret and their five children arrived 
at the mouth of the Youghiogheny some time between April 2 and December 25 
of the year 1768. McKee operated a farm, a brewery, and ferry boats over 
both rivers, a fact which gave the area its first name, "McKee 1 s Ferry 11 . 

John McKee, a son who alone remained at home with his aging parents, 
and who therefore held the deed to the entire plantation of 306 acres, is 
called the founder of McKeesport. When a brother-in-law who had a govern- 
ment contract failed to make good, McKee was put into difficult financial 
position. In an attempt to raise the gold demanded of him as co- signer by 
the government, he decided, in 1795, to lay out a town on the plantation 
and seU lots. On February 5 the Pittsburgh Gazette carried the first 
public announcement of the sale; 

"A NEW TOWN is laid out by the subscriber on a spot known for 
many years past by the name of McKee 1 s Ferry. The ground 
intended for the town is delightfully situated on a fine 
level point at the junction of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny 
Rivers about 16 miles from Pittsburgh by water and 12 only by 
land; the plan on which the town is to be improved consists 
of upwards to 200 lots of 60 feet front and 120 feet deep, each 
lot having the advantage of a street and an alley 20 feet wide, 
for the convenience of stables, etc. . . 
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The name of the town was changed later that year to McKees Port, 
no doubt because a small settlement near the present site of McKees 
Rocks had assumed the name of McKee's Ferry, as had another settlement 
on the Susquehanna River. 

The first schoolhouse in the new town was a private school erected 
in 1832 by private subscriptions, and maintained in the same manner. 
First erected on Fourth Street, west of Market Street, the old school- 
house has been moved several times. It is now preserved in Renziehausen 
Park. 

By 1841 the first public school building in McKeesport, a frame 
structure of one and one-half stories, was erected at the northeasterly 
corner of Ninth Street and Walnut Street, 

On September 6, 1842, the village became an incorporated borough 
and on August 6, 1891, the borough became a city of the third class. 
The following population figures give an insight into the city's early 
development: 1840—estimated 500; 1850--1392; 1860-2166; 1870--2523; 
1880—8212; 1890—20,751 ; and 1900-34,227. 

The sudden increase of the population between 1870 and 1890 and 
the continuous rapid growth until 1930 is mainly due to the establishment 
of the National Tube Works in McKeesport in 1872, the first step towards 
the development of an extensive steel industry in this area. Attracted 
by this development were a large number of immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe who brought with them and preserved various traditions 
from their native countries which did not fail to influence the character 
of the city. 
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At about 1940, this population trend began to reverse itself and 
from 1940 to 1960, the population declined from 55,400 to 45,489. The 
reason for this population drop was not only more stringent immigration 
laws which reduced the flow of workers from Europe, but also a contraction 
of economic base and job opportunities in the area, and the move of a great 
number of city residents to the suburbs. 

White Oak 

One of the suburbs into which many of McKeesport City's people have 
moved is White Oak, which lies to the East of McKeesport and is more distant 
from Pittsburgh. The first recorded settlement in White Oak, then a part 
of Versailles Township, occurred around 1800. The Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville Railroad built its track through White Oak in 1857. The first horse 
car line from White Oak to McKeesport started in 1887. A series of annexa- 
tions by McKeesport, South Versailles and other communities has cut into 
the original boundries of Versailles Township. In 1948 the remaining 
portion of the Township was incorporated as the Borough of White Oak in 
order to prevent further annexations. 

The population of Versailles Township in 1946 was 3527; in 1950 the 
newly created borough of White Oak was inhabited by 6195 persons. By i960 
the population had grown to more than 9000. 

The Borough of White Oak presents a marked contrast to McKeesport, 
Dravosburg and Versailles. As a new community, it is not confronted with 
the problems of deterioration and obsolence faced by many of the older 
municipalities in Allegheny County. Lacking the mills and heavy industries 
which often dominate those other urban areas, White Oak conveys the impression 
of a quiet suburban community. 
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Dravosburg 

The Borough of Dravosburg, located in the northwest of McKeesport 
just across the Monongahela River, was first settled in 1769 by John Gray. 
Around 1850, there were several coal mines operated in this area. It was 
the John Dravo mine which in 1850 gave the community its present name. 
In 1851, the first store opened, 1859 the first school was built. A 
railroad connected to Pittsburgh was established in 1872. Up to that 
date, the development of the city had taken place only along the river, 
but now the first road up the hill was built. A bridge connecting Dravosburg 
with McKeesport was constructed in 1890-1891. In 1903, Dravosburg was 
organized as a borough. Having no significant industry or commerce within 
the borough, the population of Dravosburg finds employment in the same 
plants as do the people of McKeesport. The borough also experienced a 
similar population development: 1903--1700; 1940—2270; 1950-3785; and 
1960--3456. 

South Versailles Township 

South Versailles Township, located to the south of White Oak, was 
founded in 1858. With several coal mines operating nearby, it was a 
thriving little mining-.town, in which, at a time, there were supposed to 
have been not less than twelve saloons and several hotels. Soon after 
the founding of the community, its population reached the number of 400 
to 500. But the mines closed down, one after another, and though the 
population remained stable until today, the character of the township 
has changed to that of an almost rural, isolated residential community, 
its residents finding employment mainly outside the township. 
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Versailles 

Like many other surrounding communities, the Borough of Versailles 
claims that in 1753 Washington camped on its territory. By 1884 there 
were about 100 people living in this small community, where a coal mine 
was the main source of employment. Steamboats provided transportation 
to McKeesport until in 1875 a railroad line connecting this town with 
South Versailles went through Versailles. In 1893, Versailles was formed 
from the communities of Elroad and Bissell, and, in 1894, it was incorporated 
as a borough. In 1896 the National Tube Company of McKeesport erected a 
plant, and twenty years later, the Central Railway Signal Company started 
its operation. Both companies were important employers until they moved 
in 1946. After that date, the residents of the Borough, who by 1940 had 
reached the number of 2401, found employment mainly in neighboring communities. 
Like McKeesport and Dravosburg, Versailles also experienced a decline in its 
population (1960- -2302) due to similar reasons. 

TRADITIONS 

The great growth spurt of McKeesport Area was in the period coinciding 
with the great immigration in the U.S. of peoples from Southern Europe. 
Many of these people migrated to McKeesport seeking employment in the new 
steel mills growing up along the rivers. Among the migrating groups were 
Greeks, Poles, Ukranians, Serbians, Hungarian, Italians, Croat ians, and 
Romanians. Earlier Irish and Jewish groups had settled within the area 
and even earlier the Scot-Irish were the frontiersmen. In more recent 
times the largest groups of migrant have been Afro-American. Each of 
these groups, of course, brought with them its own culture and its own 
traditions. 
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In order to acknowledge the contributions to the culture of the 
area of these diverse groups and to encourage the protection of these 
traditions, the C±iy of McKeesport annually sponsors an International 
Festival at which each of the mentioned ethnic groups display native 
garb, prepare native goods, and follow the customs of their group. 

In an International Village musical performances are staged which 
feature the national songs, costumes, and customs of each group. 

The festival has been held since 1960 and has attracted visitors 
from the entire Pittsburgh metropolitan area. In recent years, other 
groups have joined the festival such as the Afro-American Group. 

The communities of the McKeesport School District are very much 
a part of the Pittsburgh Metropolitan area and share the political and 
religious traditions of the entire area as well as those of che nation. 
Like many other milltowns, McKeesport and its area has served, however 
imperfectly, as a melting pot and a point of contact for ethnic groups 
and religions. 

There are local interests of course that differ in some degree from 
that of other Americans. Sports for example, hold a high place in the 
interest of McKeesport area citizens and the Pittsburgh Metropolitan area 
Teams ranging from high school to professional are avidly followed and 
supported, football being very popular. Many sandlot or simi-organized 
teams are sponsored and the McKeesport Area has its teams. McKeesport 
for example, sponsors a very successful young boys' football team. 

Generally speaking employment opportunities in the mines and mills 
have encouraged the growth of a vigorous people :~ 1 this vigor finds a 
natural outlet in sports of all kinds. 
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SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Although any given individual may be limited in opportunities by 
his social and economic status, social opportunities are theoretically 
almost unlimited. If one cannot find it in McKeesport, Pittsburgh is 
not far. Whether one prefers the country club or the neighborhood social 
club, it is available—and almost everything in between—somewhere in the 
school district. Most people probably avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded through churches, fraternal organizations, clubs, schools and 
friendship groups. In any case, the opportunit*es exist in the school 
district area, if one is willing to seek them out. 

RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
McKeesport 

McKeesport today is seriously short of usable public open space as 
well as indoor recreational facilities in its residential neighborhoods. 
Its main recreational area is Renzie Park, totaling 209 acres, which 
includes a swimming pool, tennis courts, ballfields, a pavillion, a band 
shell, and an attractively landscaped park area. However, these facilities 
are currently overcrowded, and small neighborhood parks and playgrounds 
which should be scattered throughout the City to relieve this overcrowding 
are seriously lacking. 

The existing small play areas range in size from 0.10 to 1,76 acres. 
Not only are they too small and too few, but they are also badly located 
in relation to the concentration of homes and residents. For instance, the 
Second, Third, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Wards, containing 56 percent of the 
city's population, have virtually no neighborhood parks, playgrounds or play 
fields. This deficiency, spelled out in the 1964 McKeesport Master Plan, is 
to be relieved by the creation of an extended network of neighborhood parks 
in steep, wooded hillside areas that penetrate the city which shall be 
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equipped with the necessary recreational facilities like swimming pools, 
play-grounds, ballfields, and tennis courts. 

White Oak 

The Borough of White Oak has an excellent supply of existing and 
potential recreation land. The purchase of a 761 acre tract of land 
within the borough as part of the Allegheny County regional park system 
guarantees the conservation of a natural, woodland area within easy 
access of the borough population. However, up to 1960, White Oak has 
failed to provide public recreation areas for its residents, but has 
depended entirely upon recreation facilities owned by the school district, 
private individuals, and neighboring communities (Renzie Park). Therefore, 
the 1960 White Oak Master Plan calls for the creation of several smaller 
recreational areas and facilities (picnic areas, play fields, etc.) to 
prevent future deficiencies. 

Dravosburg, Versailles, South Ver sailles 

Except for two school playgrounds in each, Dravosburg and Versailles, 
and a comparatively well equipped play area in South Versailles, there 
arc no recreational facilities in these three communities. Their residents 
therefore, rely mainly on parks and facilities in McKeesport and White Oak 
and add their share to the problem of overcrowding of the facilities 
particularly in McKeesport. 

RACIAL AND COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 

As will be noted in the population statistics, the school district 
includes an important black population. The number of black people is 
negligible, however, outside the city limits of McKeesport. Within the 
city limits the black people presently make up about 12 percent of the 
population. 
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2. Centennial 

3. Eaet End 

4. Eleventh Ward 

5. favcett 

6. Fifth Avenue 

7. George Waeh. 

8. Cr end view 

9. Creenvood 

10. Highland 

11. Lincoln 

12. HeCave 

13. Shaw Avenue 

14. Third Street 

15. Vereelllee Avenue 

16. Verealllee-Welnut 

17. West Side 

18. White Oak 

19. McClure Jr. H.S. 

20. HcKeeeeort jr.R.S. 

21. Senior High School 

22. Vocational H. S. 
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Other ethnic groups are also important. Eastern and Southern 
Europeans retain cultural ties, perhaps because of their more recent 
arrival. Although the percentage of the school district population 
that is foreign born is constantly declining, it is still substantial. 
Foreign born persons are still common, and together with first generation 
Americans, are an important ingredient in the social-economic life of 
the whole area. 

Although there may be a difference in social and economic status 
among residents of the five municipalities of McKeesport Area School 
District there does not seem to be much difference in ethnic background 
among them, with the single exception of the confinement of black people 
to the city of McKeesport. 

The community structure differs from one municipality to another. 
South Versailles is the smallest and the most isolated. It is semi-rural 
in character, but it is starting to become suburban. There are few public 
facilities in South Versailles: a volunteer fire department, a converted 
school house, and two churches. People tend to lead their own lives, and 
enjoy enough space to do so. 

Dravosburg and Versailles are more like one another than the other 
municipalities. Each borough is essentially a small residential appendage 
to the surrounding river mill towns. The residents are predominately blue 
collar workers. Neither borough is affluent and many of the public officials 
are part-time volunteers. Churches, women's groups and ethnic clubs are 
important. Old monied families and society dames are not a part of the 
world of Dravosburg or Versailles but volunteer fire companies are important 
social institutions. Both towns are relatively clean, respectable, and in 
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many ways middle class. One difference between them is that Dravosburg 
has very little commerce and industry while Versailles has a substantial 
amount . 

White Oak is afflicted with most of the problems characteristic of 
suburbs. There is enough prestige, power and money involved to cause 
people to seek local organizational and political offices. Socially, the 
professionals are dominant. In the absence of local aristocracy, permanent 
liaisons are difficult because the professionals and business leadership 
are too often transient. Most of the families have arrived since World 
War II. 

The garden clubs, women's clubs, and community clubs are character- 
istically a part of the upper middle class social scene, and there are 
wealthy and socially prominent families who set the stage for society in 
White Oak. 

On the other hand, a majority of families are middle income and fit 
well into the characteristic American suburban pattern of living. They 
commute to work, tend to spend a major portion of their time and money on 
their cars, homes, and lawns. Their social world tends to rely heavily 
on friendship and kin groups, church, school and community functions and 
perhaps a special interest or social club. 

The educational level of White Oak residents is substantially above 
that of Allegheny County or McKeesport (see Table 2-13). 

Family income is also above the county and city. It is well within 
the a >"ge of what is usually meant by "middle income families. 11 

McKeesport is the most socially diverse of the school district 
communities, in part because of the ethnic and economic diversity. Be- 
cause it is a center of heavy industry, all kinds of people live within 
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the city limits, from unemployed mill hands to managers of large organiza- 
tions and sub-organizations. 

It is also a city with strong ethnic identity. Although this has 
softened over the years, the ethnic clubs and traditions persist. Though 
voting for political offices takes place pretty much along ethnic lines, 
there seems to be no single nationality dominating the scene. The major 
political parties tend to present balanced tickets to appeal to voters of 
all groups. 

If one were interested in the strength of social class lines in 
McKeesport, these divisions could probably be well detailed. Professional 
and economic status are very important to social status. The so-called 
"old monied families 11 no longer exist, and their place has been taken by 
successful doctors, lawyers,, plant managers, and entrepreneurs. This does 
not mean, however, that quick and easy social mobility exists in McKeesport. 
There are still clubs, for example, which restrict their membership to 
people with the proper background. 

The dominant flavor of the town structure is perhaps best indicated 
by the first impression one gets of McKeesport. It looks like a typical 
mill town, situated on an industrial river. It lies well within the large 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area. It is also a satellite city with a life of 
its own, due partly to the transportation barriers which exist between it 
and the center city--Pittsburgh. One has the feeling that McKeesport 
would appear to be much the same if it were the central city of its own 
metropolitan area instead of falling within the orbit of Pittsburgh. 
McKeesport is in many ways the central city of the area south and west of 
the Monongahela River. As such, it has a downtown shopping center, second 
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only to Pittsburgh's, a major daily newspaper serving the area, large 
industries and varied residential areas. 

The industry, employment, and history of the City give it an 
essentially blue collar flavor. The mills and the railroads dominate 
the downtown. Many of the commercial and industrial area have deteriorated, 
but a 50 million dollar urban renewal project covering approximately 25 
acres of the downtown area is a substantial step in alleviating this problem. 
Housing is relatively low cost. Expensive housing, say houses selling for 
more than $50,000 would be very hand to find. 

Although this era may not be the high point of growth for McKeesport, 
it remains a lively and viable city and a desirable home town for many 
people who neither care for the suburbs nor the big central city. People 
find McKeesport a friendly, comfortable place to live. And now that the 
main line of the B § 0 is no longer in the heart of town, the town has 
become even more convenient for residents and visitors. 

PUBLIC FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
WATER 

The City of McKeesport owns its own water system which consists of a 
water f-.lteri,*j and treatment plant, pumping facilities, distribution lines, 
and water storage facilities. The Youghiogheny River is the source of the 
City's water and is, for all intents and purposes, an unlimited supply of 
usable water. 

In addition to providing water for the City of McKeesport, the 
McKeesport Water Department supplies Versailles Borough and services and 
maintains it* transmission lines, and sells bulk water to the Borough of 
White Oak. White Oak water lines and facilities are operated by a local 
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# School 

1. Archer 
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4. Eleventh Ward 

5. Favcett 

6. Fifth Avenue 
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10. Highland 

11. Lincoln 

12. McCive 

13. Shaw Avenue 

14. third Street 

15. Versailles Avenue 

16. Versailles-Walnut 

17. West Side 

18. White 0*k 

19. HcClure Jr. H.S. 

20. HcKeesport Jr. H.S. 

21. Senior High School 

22. - Vocational H. S. 
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21. Senior High School 

22. Vocational H. S. 
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water authority. The area of Dravosburg along the Monongahela River is 
serviced by the Mon-Valley Water Company while the South Pittsburgh Water 
Comprny supplies water to the hillside areas of the Borough, There are 
currently no public water facilities in South Versailles Township, (see 
Map M2-5) 

SEWAGE 

In 1961, the City of McKeesport completed the construction of its 
sewage treatment facilities which include: intercepting sewers, storm 
water regulating and flood control chambers, four sewage pumping stations, 
a sewage treatment plant, and an out-flow sewer. This sewage treatment 
system collects all sewage and wastes originating in the City of McKeesport, 
White Oak Borough, and Versailles Borough. The Borough of Dravosburg has 
its own sewage treatment plant. There are no sewage facilities in South 
Versailles Township except as provided by individual householders, (see 
Map M2-5) 

ELECTRICITY 

Duquesne Light Company supplies electrical power in McKeesport, 
Dravosburg, Versailles, and the largest portion of White Oak, The West 
Penn Power Company supplies South Versailles and a small portion of White 
v Oak bordering South Versailles and Westmoreland County, (see Map M2-6) 

GAS 

Equitable Gas Company provides gas for Dravosburg, Versailles, most 
of McKeesport and the northern half of White Oak, The Peoples Gas Company 
supplies the southern part of White Oak, a small area of southeastern 
McKeesport, and a small portion of South Versailles Township, There are 
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no gas lines providing service for the main residential area of South 
Versailles, (see Map M2-6) 

TELEPHONE 

The Bell Telephone Company provides service in all communities of 
the McKeesport Area School District. 

POLICE AND FIRE PROTECTION 
McKeesport 

The McKeesport Police Department, operating from the Municipal 
Building, employs 79 officers, 11 full time civilian employees and 28 
school guards. The department has its own radio dispatching system and 
is equipped with 15 motor vehicles. Seven of them are equipped for 
ambulance services. Riot equipment has been purchased. The training 
of the officers is primarily done on the job. The force is mature, 60 
percent of the officers have been with the department for more than ten 
years. Community relations are handled out of the mayor's office; there 
is no police personnel assigned to this task. 

An Auxiliary Police Force of 25 is equipped with one ambulance and 
one truck. This force is trained in first aid, police procedures, and 
traffic control, and has emergency power of arrest. 

The McKeesport Fire Department currently serves the city from four 
fire stations. According to a report to the City of McKeesport by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 1961, there is insufficient 
coverage provided for the Christy Park, Eden Park, and Long Run sections 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Wards. It was suggested that an additional 
station be provided in the vicinity of Walnut and Thirty-Fourth Streets. 
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The total personnel of the department is 85. The fire fighting equip- 
ment for the existing stations is considered adequate. Ambulance services 
are provided by the Police Department. The locations of fire and police 
stations are shown on Map M2-7. 

White Oak, Versailles, Dravosburg, South Versailles 

The number of full time police officers for White Oak is 9, for 
Dravosburg 6, and for Versailles 3. All three communities have additional 
personnel available if additional needs occur. There is no local police 
force in South Versailles, as police protection is provided by the County. 

Volunteer companies provide fire protection in these municipalities. 
White Oak and Dravosburg have two companies while Versailles and South 
Versailles each have one Volunteer Fire Company. These organizations 
provide fire protection and ambulance services for their communities. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES 

In addition to the outstanding facilities available to Allegheny 
County residents throughout the Pittsburgh area, citizens of the school 
district have access to the McKeesport Hospital, a relatively new struc- 
ture valued at more than $6 million. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

A branch of the Allegheny County Community College is located in 
the city and it serves the entire school area. 

PENN STATE CAMPUS 

The Penn State Campus at McKeesport offers the first two credit 
years of a four-year baccalaureate program, a two year program for 
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advanced technicians, and an evening program of non-credit courses. The 
enrollment in 1964 was 504 daytime students. The projected enrollment 
for 1970 is 1200, 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

McKeesport* s Carnegie Free Library is, in terms of number of volumes, 
tne second largest library in Allegheny County, surpassed only by the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Its use has spread well beyond the limit 
of the City, and residents of the surrounding areas now use the library 
almost as extensively as do the residents of the City. Free library 
services are provided for all students attending schools within the 
McKeesport Area School District. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Being part of the Pittsburgh Metropolitan Area, McKeesport Area 
School District has access to the mass media systems normally expected in 
such a large area. 

Thtre are numerous radio stations originating out ot Pittsburgh as 
well as a number of television stations. All the major national networks 
are available along with the educational televiscon station which serves 
the area and transmits National Educational Television as well as programming 
of local organizations. The two large metropolitan newspapers are widely 
distributed in McKeesport School District communities. 

Locally McKeesport has a daily newspaper as well as local radio 
stations which serve the residents of that particular portion of Allegheny 
County. The newspaper is the Daily News while the radio stations have the 
call letters WEDO and WIXZ. 
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THE ECONOMY 

The economic base of a community and the economic characteristics of 
its residents in large measure determine how the community may develop 
and whether the community can afford to provide needed public facilities 
and services. Job opportunities and prospects for sustained employment 
are, perhaps, the most important determinants of an individual's or 
family's decision to live in a particular community. 

INDUSTRY 

Since the later portion of the nineteenth century, manufacturing 
industries have dominated the economy of the McKeesport area and the entire 
Pittsburgh region. Most of the industries are manufacturers of durable 
goods, with 80% of the manufacturing activity attributable to the primary 
metal industries, that is, to the producers of metal and basic metal pro- 
ducts. From the earliest days of its development the steel industry 
gravitated to the sites along the Monongahela River. The location 
requirements of this early steel industry, direct access to rail and 
river transportation, local sources of essential raw materials, process 
water, and nearby sources of labor were all available at these locations. 
Despite the removal of some of the locational constraints by alternate 
transportation via highway, most of the firms have expanded at their 
original sit^s rather than relocate from the river locations. As a 
result the Monongahela River and its immediate environs today contain 
52 percent of all manufacturing jobs in Allegheny County. With such a 
concentrated base, the Monongahela River region has been very susceptible 
to the effects of changes in basic metal production. Short range declines 
have periodically caused a high rate of unemployment. Over a longer range, 
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mill production has slowed as competition and the steel markets have 
shifted, and as traditional location advantage of the Pittsburgh region 
has lessened and its physical plant has aged. The current concentration 
of the McKeesport area industry on the production of defense material, 
which presently ensures a high employment rate, may have serious negative 
consequences, if a decline in the demand for these products should be added 
to the problems of obsolete plant facilities and heavy competition. 

Most of the School District's industry is located in the City of 
McKeesport. In 1966, there were 38 plants employing 11,165 persons. The 
activity is completely dominated by four primary metal producing firms 
which alone account for 70 percent of the manufacturing employment and 
75 percent of the ft value added by manufacture." Of lesser importance 
are the manufacturers of miscellaneous products, food processors, metal 
fabricators, stone, clay, and glass products, and printing establishments. 

In spite of the current favorable employment picture in McKeesport 
and the surrounding Mon-Yough area where the majority of the School 
District's residents find employment, the area remains vulnerable to 
economic decline. Both the total number of manufacturing jobs and the 
amount of manufacturing activity in the City of McKeesport have been 
dropping sharply since the mid 1950's. Employment fell from 11,000 
in 1957 to 8000 in 1961. "Value added by manufacture ," the best index 
of manufacturing activity, declined from $132 million to $84 million 
in the same period. The picture will not be improved significantly 
until the regional economy is diversified and until the educational 
level and technical skills of the labor force ar upgraded. 
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TABLE 2-1 



i Retail Establishments 


in the City of McKeesport 




Kind of Business 


Number 


Sales 
($1 ,000) 


Payroll 
($1,000) 


Number of 
Paid Employees 


Lumber, Building 

rlalCl laid) naiUWal c 


Z 1 


i , / Ui 


71 Q 


78 


UClltl ai l v lcl LJlallUl be 

Stores 


ii 


6,566 


1,003 


ooU 


Food Stores 


136 


16,098 


1,286 


DO i 


Automotive Dealers 


28 


17,214 


1,865 


333 


Gas Stations 


50 


3,265 


235 


93 


Apparel, Accessory 
Stores 


60 


11,531 


2,006 


731 


Furn i ture , Equ ipment 
Stores 


36 


7,157 


1,024 


271 


Eating, Drinking 
Places 


137 


4,667 


684 


355 


Drug Stores 


24 


2,177 


270 


105 


Other Retail Stores 


61 


5,075 


499 


140 


Nonstore Retailers 


20 


953 


63 


20 


Retail Trade, TOTAL 


584 


74,404 


9,253 


3,037 



Source: U.S. Business Census 1963 
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COMMERCE 

RETAIL AND SERVICE ACTIVITY 

In spite of some significant commercial activity in the Boroughs 
of White Oak and Versailles, this description has to focus again on 
the development in the City of McKeesport. Its retail sales volume is 
still the second largest of any shopping area in the five counties of 
southwestern Pennsylvania. But since the mid 1950 f s, this position is 
being challenged by developments taking place primarily outside the 
School District area. From 1952 to 1964, McKeesport retail sales volume 
has declined 35 percent, a development that cannot be offset by an 
opposite development in White Oak. Population losses in the urban parts 
of the District have reduced the important close-in trade and the growth 
of modern, suburban shopping centers has increasingly siphoned off trade 
from the outer portion of the trade area. Consequently, a significant 
number of McKeesport's downtown retail establishments have closed or 
moved away. 

WHOLESALING ACTIVITY 

According to the U,S. Business Census, McKeesport had 71 wholesaling 
establishments in 1963 with sales totaling $54,218,000; a payroll of 
$4,357,000 and 790 paid employees. But because of the lack of adequate 
highways, and insufficient parking and loading space, the trend to locate 
new wholesaling establishment outside densely populated urban areas 
appears to have caused a decline in commercial activity in the School 
District since 1963. 
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TABLE 2-3 

Retail Establishments in the McKeesport Area School District 



Community 


Number 


Sales 
($1,000) 


Payrol 1 
($1,000) 


Number of 
Paid Employees 


McKeesport 


584 


74,404 


9,253 


3,037 


White Oak 


34 


3,692 


617 


173 


Dravosburg 


31 


3,076 


429 


142 


Versailles 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


South Versailles 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



TOTAL 649 81,172 10,299 3,352 



Selected Service Establishments 
in the McKeesport Area School District 



Sales Payroll Number of 

Community Number ($1,000) ($1,000) Paid Employees 



McKeesport 


357 


6,997 


1,693 


582 


White Oak 


21 


869 


202 


62 


Dravosburg 


32 


589 
NA 


128 


30 


Versailles 


NA 


NA 


NA 


South Versailles 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


TOTAL 


410 


8,455 


2,023 


674 



NA - Data not available 

Source: U.S. Business Census, 1963 



THE REGIONAL FORECAST 

Recently the Southwestern Pennsylvania Regional Planning Commission 
(SPRPC) completed a preliminary forecast of the changes in employment 
and population which were likely to occur in the six county area surround- 
ing Pittsburgh, This forecast did not reflect any policies which might 
influence population or employment growth in particular areas, but simply 
estimated where change would occur if present trends continued* 

The McKeesport Planning Area included McKeesport, Clairton, Duquesne, 
Glassport, Liberty, Port Vue, Versailles, South Versailles, White Oak, 
Dravosburg, and West Mifflin. Although this area is considerably larger 
than the school district, the study indicates the changes which are likely 
to occur in the district. 

Table 2-4 depicts the employment change which is predicted for the 
Planning Area which includes the McKeesport Area School District, Even 
though the non-manufacturing employment is projected to increase by 1980, 
the overall trend for the Planning Area is decline. This decline can be 
traced to the lack of diversity in this area and the continued increase in 
worker productivity which will cause declines in manufacturing employment. 

Nonetheless, the SPRPC regional forecast has projected that residential 
population will grow in this Planning Area by 1980, The rate of change in 
the Area has been projected to be 5,5 percent. In the McKeesport Area 
School District the rate of population growth will be 6,8 percent between 
1967 and 1980, The rate of growth is slightly higher than that of the 
Planning Area because the District's population trends have been more 
favorable than those of some other communities in the Planning Area, 
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TABLE 2-4 





Employment in the SPRPC Planning Area 




Surrounding the 


McKeesport School District 




Industry 
Group 


1966 


1980 


Change 


% Change 


Manufacturing 


24,666 


17,581 


-7,085 


-28.7 


Transportation , 
Utilities, § 
Communications 
Construction 


6,321 


6,740 


419 


6.6 


Services 


9,422 


11,876 


2,454 


26.0 


Trade 


3,341 


4,147 


806 


24.1 


Government 


2,881 


4,119 


1,238 


42.9 


TOTAL 


46,631 


44,463 


-2,168 


-4.6 
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MOBILITY OF THE LABOR FORCE 

The extent of the dependence of the development of the McKeesport 
Area School District on the economical development of the Pittsburgh 
region in general becomes evident when one considers the great mobility 
of the area's labor force. Data provided by the Pittsburgh Area Trans- 
portation Study shows that of the persons employed in McKeesport f s economy 
in retail activities, 54% of the employees reside in the city. In whole- 
sale activities, 33% of the employees reside in the city while in manufac- 
turing, 41% of the employees reside in the city. 

The same study also recalls that of McKeesport 1 s residents in the 
labor force, 38.98% are employed outside the city and 50.3% of that group 
are engaged in manufacturing activities outside the city. 

Similar mobility is evident in the municipalities outside the City 
of McKeesport. A McKeesport Chamber of Commerce Telephone Survey conducted 
in 1958 revealed that of White Oak's labor force, 86% were employed outside 
the Borough and 40% were employed outside the McKeesport Area School District. 

The lack of any significant employers in Dravosburg and South Versailles 
suggest a situation similar to that in White Oak. The data for Versailles 
Borough can be estimated to resemble those for McKeesport. 

For additional data and information on the School District? • labor 
force see the section on "Population." 

TRANSPORTATION 

The provision of adequate transportation facilities is a prerequisite 
for the establishment and maintenance of an urban environment suitable 
for residence and economy. Unless rapid, convenient, safe and economical 
transportation for people and goods is provided to and from the Mon-Yough 
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Valley there will be little chance ox success in the efforts to strengthen 
the area's economic situation. 

The beginning elements for a sound transportation network in the 
McKeesport area exist today. Navigable rivers and main line rail facilities 
both have the potential to satisfactorily serve any bulk freight demands of 
the area's industry. However, there is an increasingly serious lack of 
suitable highway access to and within the area. As commercial truck trans- 
portation and the use of the private automobile has become increasingly 
important in all urban areas, McKeesport is feeling the effects of its 
inadequate highway circulation system. This is evident in the refusal 
of many new industries to move into the area as well as in the decline in 
importance of McKeesport as a trade center, (see Map M2-8 page 2.37) 

An alleviation of this problem can only be achieved in a combined 
effort concentrating on connecting the area with the network of state 
and interstate highways and improving the traffic and parking conditions 
within the communities where traffic volumes in almost all instances 
exceed capacities. As indicated in the 1964 McKeesport Master Plan, a 
realization of the improvements suggested by the Pittsburgh Area Trans- 
portation Study (PATS, 1963) would definitely serve the needs of the area. 
These improvements would include circumferential freeways which would not 
only provide connections with the rest of the country but also alleviate 
the problem of traffic congestions in the urban parts of the School 
District by diverting through-traffic to other areas. 

Rail service in the area is provided by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. Local bus lines are served by the Port Authroity of 
Allegheny County. Greyhound provides interstate, nationwide service. 
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Allegheny County Airport, located close to the School District is open 
to private air traffic. The Greater Pittsburgh Airport, served by most 
of the major airlines, is providing commercial air transportation for 
the residents of the area* 

Two highway projects are currently underway in the School District. 
The first of these will take traffic from the Duquesne-McKeesport Bridge, 
follow the current route of Fifth Avenue and when completed will provide 
a four lane, high speed highway from the birdge to Route 30 in East 
McKeesport Borough. 

The second project is the improvement of Route 48 in White Oak 
Borough, Because it transverses undeveloped areas in White Oak Borough, 
it may hasten the development of these areas with resulting increased 
enrollment in the schools. 

LAND USE 

A brief summary of existing land use in the communities which 
make up the McKeesport Area School District reveals the type of 
development that might well be expected of an area with this type of 
history. The river fronts are pre-empted by industry, close by are 
commercial areas which have served the region for four decades, and close 
bv this commercial activity is high density residential area, much of 
which is in deteriorating condition. Further away from the center 
complex are improved residential areas characterized by lower density 
and higher property valuation and finally, even further away some new 
residential subdivisions. 

Table 2-5, Land Use, shows this clearly. Based on master plans of 
the two large communities and estimates of the small communities land 
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15. Versailles Avenue 
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use for the area is listed in Table 2-5. (see page 2.39) 

Most of the existing land use is the result of haphazard development 
rather than good planning and where poor results are in evidence little 
can be done without major efforts and expenditures und often only by 
public agencies. The City of McKeesport has undertaken such urban renewal 
efforts under the guidance of professional planners. Because of the 
magnitude of the task however, much must be done by individual citizens 
in the improvement of their own property. 

White Oak Borough which also has professional planning guidance 
has differing problems. They need to be more conscious of subdivision 
controls and careful planning in order to develop a sound community. 

The other municipalities because of there similarity to one or the 
other of the large communities, share their neighbors problems. 

South Versailles Township differs somewhat in that it might be 
considered a semi-rural community. It is residential, has no industry, 
commercial activity, and only limited municipal services. 

HOUSING 

The age and condition of housing in the municipalities of the 
McKeesport Area School District reflects the varying status of those 
communities as dcos the population. The correlations between older, 
declining populations and old, deteriorating housing is very high. The 
U.S. Census of 1960 reports that 89 percent of the housing in the City 
of McKeesport was built before 1939 while White Oak Borough reports only 
36 percent of similar age. Versailles Borough reports 74 percent housing 
of this age, while Dravosburg and South Versailles report 48 percent and 
47 percent respectively, (see Table 2-6, page 2.42) 
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TABLE 2-5 
Land Use 

South 





Dravosburg 


McKeesport 


Versailles 


Versailles 


White Oak 


Total Land 
in Acres 


633 


3,240 


648 


385 


4,192 


Total devel- 
oped land 
in Acres 


568 


2,398 


120 


340 


1,661 




Land Uses as 


a Percentage 


of Total Developed Land 




Residential 


53% 


40% 


68.8% 


54% 


33.3% 


Commercial 


6% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


3.3% 


Indu trial 


15% 


10% 


0% 


15% 


1.0% 


Institutional 


2% 


4% 


.1% 


3% 


.4% 


Outdoor 


2% 


9% 


.1% 


1% 


*47 . 0% 


Transportation, 

Communication, 

Utilities 


22% 


33% 


30.0% 


22% 


15.0% 



* Includes White Oak Park 

Sources: McKeesport Master Plan, Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, 
White Oak Master Plan, Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association 
American Air Surveys: Compiled for the McKeesport Long Range Plan 
in 1969. 
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The conditio,* jf housing follows a similar pattern as is revealed 
by Table 2-6, McKeesport again suffers the most serious problem. 
South Versailles Township has the highest percentage of deteriorating 
or dilapidated housing, 46 percent, but the unique situation of this 
community where the state of the housing represents a dicotomy of very 
old or quite new, means that the dollar value of old housing compared 
to the new housing is low. In addition, the total number of housing units 
is small. The other municipalities rank as might be expected with White 
Oak having the smallest percentage of poor housing and Dravosburg and 
Versailles ranking between McKeesport and White Oak. 

Table 2-6 also reports the tenant vs. owner occupied housing, 
McKeesport is the only community which can be considered a residential 
area for tenants. Unfortunately, much of this rental housing is in poor 
condition and has become a high density area occupied by the non-white 
population of the community. 

Steps have been taken to improve the housing situation in McKeesport, 
Urban renewal has converted poor housing to more economic uses, public 
housing has provided better housing units and some plans are underway to 
relieve some of the worst problems of deteriorating neighborhoods, but 
it should be made clear that despite the progress, a great deal needs to 
be done. An auto tour through all the communities of the McKeesport Area 
School District is all that is needed to affirm this statement. Although 
McKeesport f s problem is the most serious by far, the communities of 
Versailles Borough, South Versailles , Township and Dravosburg Borough 
should immediately act to prevent a similar problem of equal magnitude. 
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It should be remembered that schools, because of their neighborhood 
orientation are very sensitive to the environment of tfie neighborhoods 
they serve. Poor neighborhoods limit severely the ability of the schools 
to serve their communities. Municipalities can effectively help schools 
by a determined effort to maintain quality neighborhoods through zoning, 
enforcement of building codes, and inspection with the goal of maintaining 
health and safety standards. 

ZONING 

There are zoning ordinances in effect in the City of McKeesport and 
the Borough of White Oak. The McKeesport ordinance of 1952 includes six 
residential, two business (local and general), and two industrial (limited 
and heavy) categories. For the purpose of this study the residential 
categories can be reduced to two: single dwelling and multiple dwelling. 
Currently, a new zoning ordinance and map is being prepared for the City. 
The School District should examine it carefully and be prepared to revise 
their own planning if the new zoning should require such action. 

The White Oak zoning ordinance includes a residential and a commercial 
category. The 1960 White Oak Master Plan calls for a revision of this 
ordinance along some parts of the major thoroughfares to prevent a deterio- 
ration of these areas because of dispersed, unattractive commercial 
establishments. 

There are no zoning ordinances for the Boroughs of Versailles and 
Dravosburg and for South Versailles Township, (see Map M2-9 page 2.43) 
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TABLE 2-6 

Housing Occupancy and Condition 

South 





McKeesport 


Dravosburg 


Versailles 


Versailles 


lift ^ " ^ _ I _ 

White Oak 


Owner Occupied 


7,943 


774 


100 


754 


2,277 


Renter Occupied 


6,503 


300 


32 


259 


392 


Available 


325 


42 


0 


24 


75 


Other 


192 


10 


3 


4 


41 


All 


14,963 


1,126 


135 


741 


2,785 


Sound 


11 ,980 


993 


72 


624 


2,616 


Deteriorating 


2,128 


116 


27 


95 


151 


Dilapidated 


855 


17 


36 


22 


18 



Source: U.S. Census, 1960 
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POPULATION 



POPULATION TRENDS 

The McKeesport Area School District has been experiencing and 
can look forward to mixed trends throughout the district because of 
the differing nature of the communities which comprise the district. 
Each of these brings to the district a varied experience* 

The City of McKeesport has long since reached its peak of popula- 
tion. Growing from a small trading village of 2,500 persons in 1870 to 
a vigorous manufacturing community of 21,000 by 1890, it is obvious that 
McKeesport* s major growth spurt occurred long ago. By 1940 the city had 
55,400 citizens. From this date the census fijnires reveal a declining 
population. In 1950 there was 51,500 persons and by 1960 a further drop 
to 45,489. This decline continues but at a much reduced rate and pro- 
jections indicate an essentially static community in the future. The 
McKeesport Master Plan reviews the city's trend of declining population 
with the statement: 

The reasons for the population drop are numerous. More 
stringent immigration laws reduced the flow of workers 
to industrial centers like McKeesport and the supply of 
vacant, developable land was largely used up. But, there 
w-re two predominant reasons, however. First, the economic 
bas-2 and job opportunities, both in the City and the rest 
of the Monongahela Valley, began to contract and people, 
especially the young, began to leave fcr other parts of 
the country. Second, many of the residents who were un- 
affected by the reduction in jobs simply moved to 
McKeesport f s suburbs. 

The fact that the population losses were largely caused 
by an out-migration of young people is even more alarm- 
ing than the overall population drop. A net, 5,800 
persons between the ages of 20 and 44 left the City 
during the 1950* s alone. As a result of this prevail- 
ing out-migration of young people, the age profile of 
the community changed radically from 1940 to 1960. 
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In 1940 the age group 15 to 44 years comprised better 
than 51 percent. Conversely, the group of persons 
over 45 years of age increased from 26 percent to the 
total population in 1940 of better than 37 percent in 
I960. Each year fewer persons are bound to McKeesport 
by tradition, family, or investments and increasingly 
the population in these productive and active age 
groups is leaving the City.* 

White Oak Borough, second largest of the five communities of the f 
McKeesport Area School District, has a population history almost opposite 
of McKeesport City. Essentially a suburban bedroom community, White 
Oak has experienced regular growth in each of the census periods including 
substantial in the post World War II era. 

In 1920 White Oak had 2,241 persons, in 1930, 3,950; in 1950, 6,159; 
and in 1960, 9,047. This has been a regular growth of some 2,000 persons 
in the pre World War II period and 3,000 in the post war period, a pattern 
not unlike many other suburban areas. Projections indicate that this 
growth pattern should continue in a similar vein. 

Dravosburg Borough has experienced a population history not unlike 
that of McKeesport City although of more recent origin. An older more 
mature community, its large growth is in the past. In 1960, the borough 
listed 3,458 persons, a drop from the 1950 census of 3,786 persons. 
Projections indicate a further drop in the population of this community. 

Versailles Borough has been a static community for the past three 
decades. The 1940 population was listed at 2,401 while the 1960 census 
was 2,297 persons. Current population is estimated to be similar and 
future population estimates contain only moderate growth potential. 

♦McKeesport Master Plan, Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, 1964. 
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The smallest of the communities which make up the McKeesport Area 
School District is South Versailles Township, It too has a static 
population. Comprising only about 1/2 percent of the total school 
district population the small borough had a 1960 populate of 517 persons. 
This small area is in many ways, economic, social, as well as geographically 
out of the main stream of the activities of the McKeesport area and it 
exerts limited influence on its much larger neighbors. The future holds 
some promise for growth in South Versailles Township because of the availa- 
bility of relatively inexpensive housing sites, but this should account 
for only a small regular growth. Only major changes in economic development 
will change this picture. 

Overall, the McKeesport Area School District population has been 
relatively static although it is experiencing internal mobility. 

This essentially static condition is shown clearly in Table 2-7 and 
the shifting of the population is shown in Table 2-8, 

TABLE 2-7 

Comparison of Population Change - United States, Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny County, McKeesport Area School District 

1930 1940 1950 1960 

♦United States 122,775 133,669 150,697 177,733 

♦Pennsylvania 9,631 9,990 10,498 11,319 

Allegheny County 1,374,310 1,411,539 1,515,237 1,628,587 

McKeesport Area 

School District 63,798 65,637 64,301 60,808 



♦Population in thousands 
Source: U.S. Census 1960 
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Table 2-8 is particularly useful in that it reveals the change and 
percentage of change in the population by census tracts. Census tracts 
are used as a unit of enumeration for the McKeesport Area School District 
because they aid in revealing the internal population shifts that are 
very important to this School District and are hidden in the total report 
for the municipality. A map of the census tracts for the McKeesport Area 
School District is provided on page 2.67. As can be noted in Table 2-8, 
while the total net change of population is small, a considerable internal 
shift is clear. 



TABLE 2-8 





Change and Percentag 


e Change in 


Ponulat ion 


to 1960 


By Census Tract 1940 


to 1950 and 


1950 to 1960 


1940 to 


1950 


1950 


Census Tracts 




Number of 




Number of 


Percent 


People 


Percent 


People 


VSB - 225 


3.45 


83 


- 7.52 


187 


DRS - 179 


66.27 


1,509 


- 8.66 


- 328 


WOB - 227 


17.83 


932 


46.89 


2,888 


SVT - 226 


9.79 


33 


39.72 


147 


MKC - 207 


- 17.34 


- 303 


- 17.65 


255 


208 


- 12.66 


- 321 


- 21.50 


- 476 


209 


- 12.17 


- 768 


- 58.81 


- 3,259 


210 


14.82 


435 


- 24.25 


- 817 


211 


- 8.73 


- 485 


- 38.59 


- 1,955 


212 


- 15.17 


- 346 


6.67 


129 


213 


- 13.97 


- 754 


- 16.26 


755 


214 


84.03 


1,726 


12.06 


456 


215 


- 11.03 


- 282 


- 14.73 


- 355 


216 


3.98 


81 


- 0.56 


12 


218 










219 


- 4.69 


- 364 


0.27 


20 


220 








221 


- 4.83 


- 196 


- 2.66 


- 103 


222 










223 










224 


13.69 


1,146 


- 2.20 


- 210 


217 









er|c 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

The School Planner is interested in a number of variables regarding 
the composition of the school districts 1 population. Included in this 
variable are age-sex composition, and certain census factors including 
numbers of households and numbers of persons per household. All are 
necessary to a complete and adequate description of the school districts 1 
population. Table 2-9, page 2.49 reveals the age-sex composition of all 
the municipalities that comprise the McKeesport Area School District. 
The most significant item to be noted is the older age of McKeesport 
area's population. Three of the five communities have median ages in 
excess of the 31.7 median age for men and 32.5 median age for females 
for the total Standard Metropolitan Statical Area (SMSA) of which the 
McKeesport Area School District is a part. Other evidence of this age 
factor is revealed in the comparison of McKeesport Area School District's 
11 percent of total population over 65 with Allegheny County which has a 
9.6 percent of total population over 65. This generally older population 
is commonly found in more mature communities and is of course a major 
contributing factor in maintaining a relatively static population. 
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Other population characteristics of particular interest to the 
schocl planner arc presented in Tables 2-10, 2-11, and 2-12, Years of 
School Completed by Persons 25 Years Old or Older, Family Income, and 
Employment Status by Occupation. All of these provide some indication 
of communities 1 educational requirements, and to some degree its ability 
to support education. It should be noted, however, that care should be 
taken in arriving at conclusions from a single population factor as 
accurate conclusions are arrived at only after the inter-relationship 
of a number of factors are considered. 
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TABLE 2-10 





Years of 


School Completed, 








Persons 


25 Years and 


Over 








McKeesport 


White Oak 


S . Versa i 1 1 es 


V**t sa. 1 1 1 ** ^ 

V w X JC* X X X ^ o 


n t»21 v rt ^hi i t* a 
ul a V vOUUl y 


Population - 












25 years and older 


28,19J 


"? , H H O 




1 418 

X j *T X (J 


^ , uo y 


No Schooling 


898 


62 


4 


37 


16 


Flcmentarv 1-4 

Lj X V-ill v 1 1 LU XT X ■ 


1 f / / c 


164 


4 


74 


48 


5-7 


5,068 


596 


42 


244 


304 


8 


6,161 


895 


61 


410 


430 


High School 1-3 


5,444 


927 


71 


245 


455 


4 


6,466 


1,813 


52 


351 


616 


College 1-3 


1,393 


489 


11 


42 


100 


4 


989 


499 


5 


15 


70 


Median School 












Yea-s Completed 


9.1 


12.0 


9.6 


8.9 


10.5 



Median for Pennsylvania is 10.2 grades completed. 



Source: 1960 Census 
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TABLE 2-11 



Family Income 



Income 


McKee sport 


Dravosburg 


S.Versailles 


Versailles 


White Oak 


Under $1,000 
fli nnn - ti qqq 

$3,000 - $3,999 
$4,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 - $5,999 
$6,000 - $6,999 
$7,000 - $7,999 
$8,000 - $8,999 
$9,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $19,999 
$20,000 - $24,999 
$25,000 § over 


461 

1 ,,050 
1,293 
1,736 
2,022 
1,366 
876 
674 
478 
935 
234 
58 


17 

23 
51 
40 
87 
9C 

121 
54 
71 

153 
27 
4 


8 

26 
28 
17 
16 
8 
7 
4 

3 


9 
24 
80 
45 
125 
113 
42 
56 
29 
20 
55 
16 


53 
54 
89 
155 
269 
300 
269 
247 
214 
166 
428 
160 
64 


TOTAL Families 


12,039 


750 


117 


614 


2,478 






Median 


$5,455 


$7,455 


NR 


$5,212 


$7,162 



Source: 1960 Census 
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A good example of a factor that should be considered in the framework 
of the population description is provided by Table 2-13 and Table 2-14, 
Follow-up of Graduates, and Dropouts. The actual activities of the school 
districts' past students are revealed and when used in conjunction with 
the population description can be a valuable tool in working towards 
school curriculum improvement. To use this in isolation, however, is to 
take grave risks. 
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TABLE 2-13 



Follow-up of Graduates 





1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


No. of Graduates 






649 


544 


565 


787 


729 


675 


624 


602 


Col lege 






263 


213 


226 


281 


289 


319 


178 


101 


Community College 








- 








35 


126 


134 


Jr. College 






_ 




_ 


72 


65 


43 


12 


8 


Voc/Tech School 






25 


18 


21 


51 


42 


38 


44 


26 


Nursing 






34 


39 


37 


35 


34 


30 


21 


23 


Business School 






31 


26 


17 


45 


36 


4 


15 


0 


Other Schools 






6 


11 




14 


18 


5 


0 


0 


Post Graduate 






8 


1 






10 


8 


2 


13 


Armed Forces 






50 


18 


18 


23 


9 


16 


26 


30 


Sales 






26 


12 


15 


28 


30 


20 


38 


65 


Office Employment 






51 


45 


50 


60 


49 


45 


*3 


5 


Factory or Trades 






10 


8 


18 


49 


43 


41 


28 


2 


Apprentice Trng. 












45 




0 


1 


0 


Agriculture 
















0 


0 


0 


Other Employment 






10 




15 


32 


38 


17 


0 


0 


At Home 






109 




69 




42 








All Others 






26 


124 


41 


73 


24 


54 


60 


63 



TABLE 2-14 



Dropouts 



Student Population No. of Dropouts Dropouts as % of 

Year Grades 7-12 Grades 7-12 Student Population 



1959-1960 




72 


1960 1961 


2057 


67 


1961-1962 


2243 


65 


1962-1963 


2378 


53 


1963-1964 


2033 


51 


1964-1965 


2043 


59 


1965-1966 


1883 


45 


1966-1967 


1929 


38 


1967-1968 


1881 


43 


1968-1969 


1872 


33 



Source:; School Pupil Personnel Records, McKeesport Area School District 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION COMPOSITION 

While the number of people in the McKeesport School District will 
increase by 1980, it is unlikely that their socio-economic characteristics 
will remain as they were in 1960. In those parts of McKeesport City where 
there has been considerable decline in population and in environmental 
quality, the real estate values will continue to drop and eventually there 
will be a new in-migration by homeowners and tenants who have limited 
residential options. In the aggregate these new residents will be poorer, 
older, and black. The end result might be that the same level of services 
will be demanded but the ability of their beneficiaries to pay will be 
lower. The composition of the population will change between 1960 and 
1980, as indicated in Table 2-15. 

TABLE 2-15 

Generalized Summary of Population Projection by Age Group 
For McKeesport A a School District 1960, 1970 and 1980 

Generalized 



Age Groups 


1960 


% 


1970 


% 


1980 


% 


0- 4 


5,577 


9.1 


6,233 


9.8 


7,227 


10.9 


5-19 


14,837 


24.3 


15,752 


25.0 


17,304 


26.3 


20-30 


6,083 


10.1 


9,489 


15.0 


9,750 


14.8 


30-64 


27,618 


45.4 


23,811 


• 37.7 


23,003 


34.8 


65+ 


6,693 


11.1 


7,886 


, 12.5 


8,704 


13.2 










TOTAL 


60,808 


100.0 


63,171 


100.0 


65,988 


100.0 
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In 1960, 5.9 percent of the population in the School District was 
black, in 1980 the percent black will increase to 11.3 percent. Of the 
school age persons, 7.9 percent were black in 1960, this percentage is 
expected to increase 13.7 percent in 1980. Of these school age persons 
more of the whites will be attending parochial and private schools thus 
increasing the percentage of black students in public schools. 

POPULATION SHIFTS 

While the age profile of the population and the aggregate growth 
of the school age population represent the basis for much of the school 
district's financial and curriculum planning, the residential shifts of 
the population are essential for planning the location of new educational 
facilities and/ or improvements to existing facilities. 

The U.S. Census Tract is the smallest real unit for which comparable 
and reliable population data are readily available for the past three 
decades. (Pre- 1940 data are not analyzed because significant alterations 
in these trends have occurred since World War II. These changes would 
not be a sound foundation on which to base a projection of the future 
shifts in population.) 

An analysis of the trends (Tables 2-18 and 2-19 and *!aps M2-10 and 
M2-11) in population change and racial imbalance (Maps M2-13 through 
M2-15) since 1940 is provided. Without assurance that these trends will 
be altered, a trend projection has been conducted to estimate the number 
of residents by race in each census tract for 1980. 

These projections are presented on Maps M2-!3 and M2-17 and Table 
2-21. Generally, the urban core of the McKeesport School District will 
decline and the proportion of non-whites will increase to very high levels 
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particularly in census tracts 209, 210, and 211 • 

Considerable residential growth is projected to occur in census 
tracts WOB - 227, 214, 218, 219 and 220. Together these census tracts 
will increase by 9,041 people by 1980; this is an increase of 30.4 
percent above their 1960 population. In contrast to these growth tracts 
are census tracts DRB - 179, 209, 211, 213, 215, and 216 which together 
will decline by 7,593 persons or 45.3 percent by 1980. 

Thus the McKeesport School District must face the issue of providing 
adequate educational facilities to a group of communities in which there 
will be a moderate overall growth but within which there will be areas of ' 
sharp decline as well as sharp increase. 

TABLE 2-16 

1960-1980 Population by Race by Census Tract 



Census 



Tracts 


White 


% 


Black 


% 


Total 


% 


VSB - 225 


564 


25.10 


82 


149.0 


646 


28.0 


DRB - 179 


-926 


-26.7 


8 


400.0 


-918 


-26.5 


WOB - 227 


3302 


36.7 


4 


6.3 


3306 


36.5 


SVT - 226 


203 


39.2 


0 


0.0 


203 


39.2 


MKC - 207 


-132 


-11.2 


8 


72.7 


-124 


1C.4 


208 


373 


21.4 


9 


900.0 


382 


21.9 


209 


-2030 


-99.9 


-200 


-79.6 


-2230 


-97.7 


210 


-796 


-56.9 


1205 


104.3 


409 


16.0 


211 


-2142 


-86.7 


1181 


183.9 


-961 


-30.8 


212 


-171 


-8.7 


266 


255.7 


95 


4.6 


213 


-1376 


-35.5 


29 


131.8 


-1347 


-34.6 


214 


3305 


78.0 


0 


0.0 


3305 


78.0 


215 


-736 


-37.9 


0 


0.0 


-736 


-37.9 


216 


-1404 


-67.2 


3 


25.0 


-1401 


-66.6 


218,219,220 


2218 


29.9 


212 


2355.0 


2430 


32.8 


221 


155 


5.0 


673 


101.3 


828 


22.0 


222,223,224,217 


877 


10.1 


338 


54.1 


1215 


13.0 


TOTALS 


1,289 


2.2 


3,819 


105.6 


5,108 


8.3 
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FIG. 4 LEGEND A. 
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COMMUNITY POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

Survival rates and birth rates were computed with local age-sex- 
race specific birth and death count data for Allegheny County. The 
State Board of Health, Bureau of Vital Statistics maintains this kind 
of age-specific data at the county level. The Allegheny County rates 
should be very typical of age-sex-race specific rates in the McKeesport 
area. Survival rates for the McKeesport School area were based on a 
"smoothed 11 1958-1962 age-specific average of death counts for Allegheny 
County (a method that eliminates data collection error). This was 
subsequently divided by age-specific cohorts to derive death rates, 
and subsequently survival rates. 

Birth rates are 1960-1963 adjusted rates rather than calendar year 
1960 rates, since both national and local data suggest that birth rates 
were unusually high in the late 1950's and very early 1960's for both 
whites and non-whites. 

Age-specific birth rates for Allegheny County by age of mother by 
race are: 

Cohort White Black 

15-19 .0494 .1641 

20-24 .2165 .2756 

25-29 .1877 .1902 

30-34 .1079 .1122 

25-39 .0530* .0575 

40-44 .0136 .0152 

These rates were used for the base year, 1960, and were projected 

slightly downward over the projection period. The birth rate change 

methodology was developed by demographers at the U.S. Census Bureau, and 

is based on cohort fertility histories and research on expected family 
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size completed at the University of Michigan and published in the Growth 
of the American Family Series (GAF) . Projection rates of change were 
extracted from the U.S. Census Publication, Population Estimates, Series 
P-25, Number 381, December, 1967. Series C, a moderately declining birth 
rate and family size assumption was used. 

Survival rates by race are not significantly differe > ant 

different sets of rates. The rates by age and sex used in the cohort 
projection are: > 



Cohort 


Male 


Female 


0- 4 


.9720 


.9778 


5- 9 


.9978 


.9987 


10-14 


.9977 


.9988 


15-19 


.9949 


.9980 


20-24 


.9924 


.9971 


25-29 


.9921 


.9958 


30-34 


.9920 


.9945 


35-39 


.9869 


.9918 


40-44 


.9775 


.9874 


45-49 


.9623 


.9778 


50-54 


.9362 


.9664 


55-59 


.9079 


.9494 


60-64 


.8619 


.9177 


65-69 


.8024 


.8750 


70-74 


.7277 


.8135 


75+ 


.5099 


.5310 



The accompanying tables contain the results of the cohort-survival 
analysis for 1970, 1975, and 1980 as well as the base year 1960 data 
for the entire McKeesport School District. 
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SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

In light of the population growth and change in racial composition 
that are projected for 1980, the commonly utilized advancement through 
grades or percentage of persistence projection methods would not truly 
reflect the future school enrollment. Therefore, the following technique 
was used to prepare the school enrollment projections illustrated *n 
Table 2-23, page 2.76. 

First, the existing enrollment in grades by race was compiled from 
the school district records. The 1968-1969 school enrollment figures are 
shown in Table 2-23, while the enrollment history of the district is 
recorded in Table 2-22, page 2.75. Second, the standard percentage of 
persistence method was used to advance pupils through grades in conformance 
with the trends of the preceeding five years* Third, these past trends 
were altered by calculating the percentage growth obtained from the cohort 
survival model for youngsters in the school age cohorts* In addition, the 
percentage of change in racial composition was calculated* Both of these 
proportional changes were applied to the trend projection to produce an 
estimate of enrollment that would more truly reflect the future of the 
McKeesport School District. It must be noted that the enrollment projections 
in Table 2-23 assume a continued proportional level of enrollment in both 
special education and parochial schools and a similar retaining power with 
students older than the mandatory attendance age. 
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The enrollment history of the parochial schools is recorded in Table 
2-24. Generally speaking it is expected that the parochial enrollment 
will remain constant or decline slightly within the next ten years. Some 
possibilities for more dramatic action exist in possibly parochial school 
closing or consolidations and in potential state aid. Both of these would 
have a major effect on parochial school enrollment but at this time they 
must be considered only as factors to watch, not as predicted events. The 
location of parochial schools is shown on Map M2-18, page 2.80. 

TABLE 2-24 
McKeesport Area School District 
Parochial School Enrollment 1965 to 1970 
(5 years averages included) 
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MAP 2-18 



ucivd 

# School 

1. Archer 

2. CcotenoUl 

3. Salt Cod 

4. Eltveath Vtrd 

s. r«K«tt 

t« Fifth Avonoo 

7. Ccorge Wath. 

8. Craodviev 

9. CretMNwd 

10. lighload 
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Two school enrollment projections are provided in this long-range 
plan. The first of these already presented (Table 2-23) was prepared 
using community projections which were in turn prepared using standard 
techniques devoloned by demographers with the U.S. Census Bureau. It 
is this projection that is the basis for all recommendations in the 
long-range plan. Two important reasons support the use of this particular 
projection in this critical role. 

First, it has the more impressive credentials. It benefits greatly 
from the use of carefully prepared data and methodology by the most 
experienced professionals in the field. Second, there is little question 
of the improved long-range accuracy of the cohort projection technique as 
compared to other projection techniques and this factor is particularly 
important because of the ten year range of this plan. 

The second projection is one frequently used by educators and is 
rsf erred to as a grade survival projection. It's value is in the fact 
that it is based primarily on actual student enrollment. The past enroll- 
ment history is used to determine the survival rate of students as they 
advance from grade to grade. Once the enrollment history has provided the 
survival percentage all that is necessary to project enrollment is the 
application of the survival rates, expressed in percentages, to the current 
year enrollment. 

The essential weakness of this method of projection is that it does 
not provide for the reflection of the changes in community population in 
school enrollment. Also projections ,f kindergarten enrollment or first 
grade enrollment if the school district does not operate kindergartens 
are only gross estimates based on past enrollments. Trends if they appear 
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obviously enough in the enrollment history can be provided for to some 
extent through weighting. An example might be, a first grade enrollment 
that has declined regularly over the past few years can be reasonably 
expected to continue to decline. Such assumptions however, are very 
sensitive to error because of the lack of consideration for possible 
community factors including migration, a change in the ratio between 
public school and private school students and the current birth rate. 

If, however, the grade survival projections are used over a short 
range (3-5 years) and carefully revised at frequency intervals they 
can be very useful. 

The grade survival projection is provided for comparison with the 
projections made using cohort methods. As can be noted, the grade survival 
table projects a substantially lower school enrollment than does the cohort 
projection. The two projections probably provide the higher and lower 
limits of school population in the McKeesport Area Schools with the grade 
survival table more accurate in the short range and the cohort more 
accurate in the long range. 

It is recommended that the McKeesport Area School District be aware 
of both projections. Most essential, however, is the districts 1 commitment 
to frequently review the projections and revise them in accord with whatever 
trend seems to be emerging. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The American dream for education is education for all; therefore, 
our educational program must reflect the needs of the individual and 
society. McKeesport Area School System is committed to education of the 
total child. Each child must have an opportunity to participate in the 
educational programs of quality that enable him to develop his potential 
as a productive, contributing, self-respecting member of society. 

We hope to create ar environment in which the natural curiosity of 
the individual is preserved. 

We hope to create a climate that nurtures self-realization and recog- 
nizes the worth and dignity of the individual. 

We hope to provide the means that develop the child's potential 
through a flexible and sensitive curriculum. 

We hope to enable the child to become involved in meaningful learning 
experiences in school that will find extention in responsible and contrib- 
uting membership in the wider society. 

OBJECTIVES 

Our primary function is to provide quality education which can be 
realized when: 

1. Each child acquires a positive attitude toward school and toward 
the learning process. 

2. Each child is given the opportunity and encouragement to be 
creative in one or more fields of endeavor. 

3. Each child acquires to the fullest extent possible for him, 
mastery of the basic skills in the use of words and numbers. 
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4. Each child comes to understand and appreciate as much as he can 
of the human achievements in the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities and arts, 

5. Each child can acquire good health habits and an understanding of 
the conditions necessary for the maintaining of physical and 
emotional well-being* 

6. Each child can acquire the greatest possible understanding of 
himself and an appreciation of his worthiness as a member of 
society. 

7. Each child can acquire understanding and appreciation of persons 
belonging to social, cultural, and ethnic groups different from 
his own. 

8. Each child can acquire the habits and attitudes associated with 
responsible citizenship. 

9. Each child can understand the opportunity open to him for a 
productive life. 

10. Each child can be prepared for a world of rapid change and 

unforeseeable demands in which continuing education throughout 
his adult life becomes a normal expectation. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The McKeesport Area School District is organized for instructional 
purposes on the K-6, 3, 3 plan. Under this organization all 10th, 11th 
and 12th grade students attend the McKeesport Area Senior High School, 
All students in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades attend one of the two junior 
high schools of the district. There are 16 regular elementary buildings 
in the district and for the most part, these house grades K-6 although 
some buildings are very small and do not have a section of each grade. 

The buildings house students in the following manner: 



BUILDING GRADE SPAN 

McKeesport Area Senior High School 10-12 

McClure Junior High School 7-9 

McKeesport Junior High School 7-9 

Archer Street School Day Care Classes 

Centennial School K-6 

East End School Closed 

Eleventh Ward School K-6 

Fawcett School K-6 

Fifth Avenue School K-6 

George Washington School K-6 

* 

Grandview School K-6 

Greenwood School K-6 

Highland School K-6 

Lincoln School 1-6 

McCave School 1-6 



BUILDING (Cont.) 



GRADE SPAN 



Shaw Avenue School 



K-6 



Third Street School 



K-6 



Versailles Avenue School 



K-5 



Versailles -Walnut School 



K-6 



West Side School 



K-6 



White Oak School 



K-6 



Special Education programs are provided for both elementary and 
secondary age students within the district. 

The district employs over 700 people of which approximately 550 
are professional employees. 

Administrative offices for the district are housed in the Shaw 
Elementary School, Shaw Avenue, McKeesport. The Superintendent and his 
staff and the Secretary to the School Board both maintain their offices 
at this site. 

The Superintendent's immediate staff consists of three assistants 
and the Coordinator of Title I Funds, all who report directly to him. 
The three assistants have responsibilities for Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education and Administrative Affairs. The Business Affairs are 
attended to by the Secretary-Business Manager. 

PROJECTED SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

As a result of the self-evaluation undertaken by the professional 
staff of McKeesport Area School District and a desire to take the steps 
necessary to improve the school program, a tentative decision has been 
reached to implement a different school organization in the McKeesport 
Area School District. 



The plan calls for the abandonment of the present K-6, 7-9, 10-12 
plan and the implementation of an organization based on the K-5, 6-8, 
9-12 plan. 

With so many elements of the school program profoundly affected by 
the change and so many of them gaining the potential for substantial 
improvement, it is difficult to credit one as the most important. The 
formation of the 6-8 middle school group is however, the best starting 
place simply because many educators see the current programs in the 
middle, adolescence years as the weakest. That is to say that the 
children, ages 12-14 years, are those children receiving an educational 
experience least appropriate to their needs. 

The Middle School Program is an attempt to revitalize these school 

years. The rationale for the middle school has been well documented by 
1 2 

Eichhorn , Popper and other writers in the field. To summarize it 
briefly, the middle school concept is based on the earlier maturation 
of today's adolescent. In terms of the program, the middle school can 
provide and should provide education experiences unique to this age 
student . 

1. It should provide a genuine transition between elementary classroom 
environments and those found in the large senior high schools. It 
should be a time for expanding independence for the student. 

2. Students at this age need capable guidance, often by adults other 
than parents, therefore, the program should provide teachers with 
a strong awareness of their guidance responsibilities as well as 
guidance specialists. 



1. Eichhorn, Donald H. The Middle School . New York: Center 
for Applied Research in Education, Inc. 1966. 

2. Popper, Samuel H. The American Middle School . Waltham, 
Massachusetts: Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1967. 
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3. The academic program should be organized to provide a wide range 
for individual progress • 

4, The academic program should have as a major objective ?*hat of pro- 
viding a wide exploratory experience. Therefore, rigid block scheduling 
should not be a part of the middle schools Rather, highly flexible 
schools should be the rule with emphasis on individualized study. 

The list of characteristics for the middle school could be expanded 
many times over but the considerations listed relative to needs of the 
children at this age are the most important. 

Educators are reluctant to cite negative factors as a part of the 
determinants of decision making regarding school organization but the 
fact remains that many educators see the middle school as a means of 
escaping some of the destructive practices that have become a part of 
the traditional junior high school. These practices include over emphasis 
on interscholastic sports with its accompanying emotional pressure for 
which these students are not yet prepared, the practice of using senior 
high teaching modes, usually lecture techniques, the practice of subject 
orientation rather than the needed student orientation, and the practice 
of impersonal teacher-pupil relationship rather than the necessary guidance 
role. These are but a few of the practices commonly found in junior high 
that hopefully can be avoided in the new middle schools, 

4 

Few would question that educational experience for adolescents needs 
to be improved. The middle school concept shows great promise as the 
most sound, efficient, manner in which to accomplish this. It is strongly 
recommended that McKeesport Area School District adopt this plan. An 
added benefit is that other areas of the school organization can be improved 
concurrently with this plan. 

Other benefits occur with the decision to use the K-S, 6-8, 9-12 schools 



plan beside those enumerated for the adolescent years* Those children 
of ninth grade age while still in a difficult adjustment period are better 
provided for in the Senior High School setting rather than the traditional 
junior high school. The earlier maturation already noted in regard to the 
middle school aged child is also in effect at this stage so the ninth graders 
tend to be socially and emotionally more like senior high students than they 
did in the 1920 f s when the junior high school was being created* Certain 
academic pressures have also made the inclusion of the ninth grade students 
with the senior high school a logical move. Four year sequences in foreign 
languages, accelerated science instruction and new emphasis on independent 
study in the senior high are examples of this pressure* Finally, it is 
generally considered that the ninth graders are by maturity more closely 
related to tenth graders than to younger seventh and eighth graders. 

A number of practical considerations also feature in the McKeesport 
Area School District program and while secondary to the major effort of 
providing sound educational experience to all children, nevertheless, are 
important and valid considerations. 

The Racial Imbalance problem is one. The inclusion of the sixth 
graders in the wide attendance areas of the three secondary schools means 
that racial imbalance is improved in a genuine fashion for one more grade 
of students. 

Another such practical consideration is found in the status of the 
physical plant. Elementary schools of the district are the oldest, most 
deteriorated and in most cases the most overcrowded. The removal of the 
sixth graders from these buildings will help alleviate some of this 
problem. However, even with this gain, the McKeesport Area School District 
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will require an extensive building program for elementary schools. 
Hopefully, these new plants will take into consideration the latest 
educational practice as well as various comminity trends including 
racial imbalance, urban renewal, and community use of facilities. 
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SIZE OF SCHOOL AND CLASSES 

The general organization of the School District for instruction 
including grades assigned to each building was provided in the preceding 
section. Specific building enrollments and building capacity are also 
available in Table 3-2, found in the section on racial imbalance. Similar 
information is also in the chapter dealing with the school plant. A 
review of these sources will clearly reveal crowded conditions in three 
secondary schools and in a number of the elementary schools. Recommendations 
to relieve these crowded conditions are found in Chapter IV, School Plant. 
Crowded schools tend to increase class size, place into service substandard 
spaces, and limit the wide use of available facilities: all factors which 
are deleterious to quality education. 

In addition to crowded conditions, the ratio of students to teaching 
personnel also has an important bearing on the quality of education. Even 
in crowded schools the educational program can be improved by keeping a 
reasonable ratio between teachers and students and essentially, this has 
been done in the McKeesport Area Schools. Table 3-1 reveals the ratios 
over the past ten years and the fact that the ratios have been steadily 
declining. 
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TABLE 3-1 



Teacher-Pupil Ratio for McKeesport Area Schools 1958 to 1968 



(September) 
Year 


Teacher- Pupil 
Ratio 


Number of 
Teachers 


Number of 


*1958 


29.9 


303 


Q070 


*1959 


30.1 


304 


9177 


*1960 




307 


8951 


*1961 


28.6 


311 


8893 


*1962 


28.2 


315 


8892 


*1963 


28.0 , 


322 


9021 


*1964 


27.5 


317 


8714 


*1965 


26.6 


320 


8502 


**1966 


25.6 


422 


10,808 


**1967 


25.8 


418 


10,795 


**1968 


24.8 


427 


10,592 



*City of McKeesport Schools only 
**McKeesport Area School District 

It is recommended that efforts be made to continue this trend through 
selective increases of staff in those instruction areas that have the highest 
ratio. Some parts of the secondary program need to be relieved as do some 
elementary buildings. Generally, however, the teacher-pupil ratio need not 
be considered a major concern and recommendations for increased staff that 
have been made elsewhere in this study will contribute greatly to the 
improvement of the ratio . 
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PLAN FOR ELIMINATION OF RACIAL IMBALANCE 

In 1968 the McKeesport Area School District was issued a citation 
by the Pennsylvania Human Relations Commission which required the school 
district to make and carry out plans for achieving racial balance in the 
schools. The first plan submitted by the McKeesport Area School District 
was rejected by the Commission on July 29, 1968. Subsequently, an Advisory 
Committee of 59 persons was named by the Board of School Directors and 
charged with the task of developing plans for achieving racial balance in 
the schools. Three plans were submitted by the Committee, and from these, 
one combined plan was drawn and submitted to the Human Relations Commission 
which approved it on May 12, 1969. 

The Shaw Avenue School, 83.4% black, in 1968 was the school that caused 
the District to be cited by the Commission. Almost all other schools in the 
district were predominantly white and many were all white. The schools 
reflected the residents of their neighborhood area and Shaw Avenue School 
in particular reflected the Public Housing Authority's dual public housing 
units--one white and one black. If these units were to be integrated, the 
problem of racially imbalanced schools would be substantially less severe. 

In September, 1969, the school district put into effect the plan which 
had been accepted by the Commission*. This significantly reduced the racial 
imbalance, as indicated in the school enrollment figures for 1969-1970. It 
also substantially reduced the number of children attending Shaw, a positive 
step because of the age of the building and its location and small site. 



*See "A Proposed Plan for Achieving Racial Balance in the Schools of the 
McKeesport Area School District," published on March 28, 1969 by the 
McKeesport Area School District. 
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Also, Shaw is expected to be razed for urban renewal in downtown McKeesport. 
The current plan to reduce racial imbalance will continue until the physical 
changes projected for 1975 allow more permanent changes to be made. 

The Long Range Development Plan, in accordance with the Commission 
guide lines, attempts to bring each building to within 30% of the present 
black pupils among all buildings of the same grade span. In McKeesport, 
this means that an elementary building should be between approximately 
10% and 20% black in enrollment. This goal was achieved by redistricting 
where that was possible, paring schools where that yielded racial balance, 
and as a last resort, transporting children between schools. Under this 
plan, both white and black children will be transported when necessary and 
some children of each race will be leaving their former school to attend 
a new school. 

Happily, McKeesport has an enrollment which is socially, economically 
and ethnically mixed and if this healthy mix is retained in each school, 
no child need feel part of an isolated minority social or ethnic group. 
Each school will be nearly a microcosm of the cross-section of Americans 
who live in the school district. 

This tends, of course, to stabilize the school enrollment. No school 
is going to become all black or all white, and no school will even approach 
a "Tipping point." Parents can feel that the composition of their school 
is about the same as any other school in the district, and it is going to 
remain stable in the future. 

No plan for statistical balance will succeed without two attributes: 
an excellent educational program and an attitude (on the part of parents, 
staff, and children) of genuine acceptance and concern for one*s fellow 
human beings. Without these things the balancing is pro forma . 
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In drawing up the new attendance areas and projecting the future 
needs of the school district, the study team personnel tried to satisfy 
a number of concerns: first, to live within the spirit of the Pennsylvania 
Human Relations Commission guidelines described above; second, to plan 
where a new physical plant is necessary, buildings of efficient size to 
accommodate a large enough enrollment to warrant a full time principal 
and the expected modem school services. Third, the transportation of 
children has been kept to a minimum so that insofar as possible children 
could go to school, particularly in the younger years, near home; fourth, 
to develop school attendance areas which would reflect, insofar as possible 
the cross section of Americans who live within the school district; and 
fifth, to provide a plan which would stabilize the enrollments of schools 
over the next ten years. Much of the fear, conflict, and flight which has 
occurred elsewhere in the past occurred because of anxiety over what appeared 
to residents as rapid, uncontrolled and unpredictable changes in racial 
balance in schools, After a good deal of study, the team strongly believes 
such changes are unwarranted and unnecessary in the McKeesport Area School 
District. 

Obviously, these concerns are conflicting; when one concern is met, 
another is violated. Under these conditions we used our best judgment, 
within the confines of what was permissible in law and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania guidelines. Despite best efforts at projecting into the 
future, things seldom occur exactly the way projections anticipate. Be- 
cause of this the plan has a great deal of built-in flexibility to enable 
the school district to follow through on its firm commitment to keep the 
school buildings from becoming racially imbalanced whatever unforseen 
events may occur* 
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UNIT I - NEW SCHOOL IN WESTSIDE SCHOOL AREA 

The elementary program will span grades K-S. This school will house 
all six grades and will serve the Western most end of the school district, 
a contiguous area around the confluence of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny. 
It includes the complete d. 'tricts of Third Street, McCave, West Side and 
Archer Schools, plus a portion of Shaw District, This area is expected to 
remain relatively stable over the next ten years, and minor adjustments in 
the boundary of the attendance area in McKeesport will help insure the 
stability, 

FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL AREA 

This relatively new school is slated to remain for the next 10-15 
years. During that time, the area is not expected to exhibit much change 
in enrollment. The change to a K-5 school will, however, enable some 
boundary extension into the former Shaw area, thus helping to relieve 
racial imbalance. 

CENTENNIAL - GEORGE WASHINGTON AREA 

This is an area of slow ethnic change which present evidence indicates 
will continue over the expected 10-15 year life of the remaining buildings: 
Centennial, George Washington, and Grandview Annex. Taken as a unit, the 
racial balance now and in the forseeable future is about the same as the 
school district's. Any changes likely to occur over the next 10-15 years 
can be accommodated by moving boundaries a small distance. By the end of 
that period major changes can be met through a new school and a new attendance 
area. 

When the Shaw Avenue School is razed for urban renewal, the model school, 
which so far has been successful as an environment for innovation and staff 
creativity, will need a new home. This area would lend itself well- 
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Centennial could be used as a primary unit, encouraging staff to con- 
centrate on child development and learning resources for very young 
children. Except for a needed cafeteria, the facility would be best 
suited to primary use. George Washington, on the other hand, lends itself 
well to the intermediate grades. It has the facilities necessary for the 
increasing specialization and variety of instruction and teaching tools 
at the intermediate grades. Carrying the model school concept to George 
Washington also would permit concentration on the learning and teaching 
problems of a rather well defined group, and would establish a climate 
for innovation and evaluation of teaching techniques and learning styles 
characteristic of an age group. There is no reason why either school 
would have to be "graded" in the conventional sense. 

The boundaries of this area would approximate the present boundaries 
of Centennial, George Washington and Grandview. Some bus transportation 
will be necessary. Grandview Annex, because of its small size and lack of 
education facilities lends itself to other uses, such as an administrative 
« center. 

ELEVENTH WARD AREA 

The boundary will be essentially similar to that of the 1969-1970 
school year. The population of the area is expected to remain stable over 
the projected life of the building. Few children will need transportation. 

UNIT II - NEW SCHOOL IN HIGHLAND, FAWCETT, EAST E ND AND VERSAILLES AVENUE 
SCHOOL AREA 

The area will be substantially the same as the area of the schools 
to be replaced in 1973; Highland, Fawcett, East End, Versailles Avenue. 
The population is expected to remain stable. Some children will have to 
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be transported within the area and from the former Shaw school area, 

UNIT III - NEW SCHOO?, IN THE LINCOLN SCHOOL AREA 

The area comprises Lincoln School attendance area plus some of the 
former Waite Oak area, to relieve overcrowding in White Oak Elementary 
School. Also, children will be transported from two additional areas—all 
of the South Versailles Township, and some children from the Shaw Area. This 
will yield about 650 students, a good number considering that the Unit III 
area is the only one where substantial growth is expected to take place over 
the next ten years. We estimate about 400 pupils growth (K-5) over the next 
ten years, yielding a total enrollment of slightly crver 1,000. The district 
should wai*ch the area carefully and build Unit III so that it can be added 
to efficiently and easily. 

WHITE OAK AREA 

White Oak Elementary School is projected to remain for an indefinite 
period of tine. At present it is too crowded, and the elc v itary buildings 
are being designed to relieve that overcrowding. Therefore, the present 
attendance area will be reduced somewhat, with son of the White Oak area 
going to the new Unit III building. Otherwise, the composition of the 
school will be similar to what it is in 1969-1970. 

GREENWOOD SCHOOL AREA 

Since this building is to be retained for 10-15 years and the enroll- 
ment is expected to be stable, the school boundaries will remain similar 
to what they are in 1969. When the sixth grade is moved out, there will 
be some room for Shaw students and it is expected abou^ 25 will be transported. 
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VERSAILLES-WALNUT SCHOOL AREA 

The proposed Versailles-Walnut enrollment is the one exception to 
the Human Relations Commission guidelines. This study proposes retaining 
the actual attendance area enrollment which approximately fills the school 
and is about 95% white. We suggest this because the school is about the 
right size to serve a fairly compact natural attendance area which has 
already experienced a measure of residential and school racial s balance. 
Strict compliance with Commission guidelines would mean that a small 
number (15-30) of black children would be transported to the school. But 
such transportation will not substantially reduce the serious imbalance of 
the Shaw Avenue School area nor will it integrate an all white school. 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS (Grades 6-8) 

All children enrolled in grades 6-8 will go to one of the two middle 
schools, the present McKeesport Junior High School or McClure Junior High 
School. Present and projected ;nrollments by race are shown in the 
accompanying tables. 

• Balance between the two middle schools is achieved as closely as 
possible while trying to retain the principle of not splitting elementary 
school enrollments between two middle schools. There are several feeder 
elementary schools that can just as easily feed one middle school as the 
other Witn this in mind, the school district over the next ten years can 

0 

change the pattern of feeder schools in order to maintain a good education 
program and avoid racial imbalance. 
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HIGH SCHOOL (Grades 9-12) 

All students in grades 9-12 will go to one McKeesport Area Senior 
High School. Present and projected enrollments by race are shown in 
accompanying tables. 
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FLOW CHART, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS 
1968 



Shaw 



Archer 



McCave 



West Side 



Third Street 



Fifth Avenue 



George Washington 



Grandview 



Fleventh Ward 



E»St End 



Hi phi and 



Fawcett 



Versailles Avenue 



Lincoln 



White Oak 



Greenwood 



Versailles-Walnut 




Unit I 



Fifth Avenue 



Centennial 
Washington 



Flpygnth Ward 



Unit II 



Unit III 



White Oak 



Greenwood 



Versaille s-Walnut 
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PROPOSED ELEMENTARY ATTENDANCE AREAS 



BUILDINGS 





J* 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

PRESENT ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 

The instructional programs of the McKeesport Area School Districts 
elementary schools are based on the self-contained classroom concept with 
the teacher responsible for the instruction of 25 to 32 pupils. The 
teacher presents to the students all the material for all subjects. There 
are subject supervisors in music, art, and physical education upon which 
the teacher may call for improving the classroom program in these areas. 
However, teaching specialists in these areas would greatly improve the 
instruction of these subjects as the average elementary classroom teacher 
lacks required special skills, talent, and training for these subjects. 
The addition of teaching specialists is strongly recommended. 

The elementary program is under the overall direction of an Assistant 
to the Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education. Ten elementary 
principals serve the 18 buildings. 

A ready supply of teaching materials is available at each building. 
In addition, each building is equipped with the expected audio-visual 
devices including 16MM film projectors, overhead projectors, filmstrip 
projectors, tape recorders, record players to list but a few. Some equip- 
ment acquisition is necessary to bring the district schools to the levels 
recommended by D.A.V.I. but the schools can be considered to be adequately 
equipped. 

Central library facilities, exist in ten of the elementary buildings. 
Six librarians serve these ten libraries. Subject to other considerations, 
such as a proposed building program, steps should be taken immediately to 
improve this aspect of the elementary program. Considering the current 
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trends in instructional techniques, independent study, etc., the elementary 
school child without good library facilities in his school is operating under 
a genuine handicap. 

Nurse and Health Services are provided to all buildings. The standard 
of one nurse for each 1500 pupils is met. In addition to the school nurses, 
a dental hygienists and a dental assistant are employed to serve the elemen- 
tary schools. School physicians are retained for the necessary physical 
examinations . 

When they were originally constructed, the elementary schools were 
intended to serve the surrounding area. More recently because of the 
implementation of a program to eliminate racial imbalance, the neighbor- 
hood attendance area policy has been modified to the extent that a number 
of children, sufficient to improve racial balance, are transported from 
the school attendance area in which they reside, to a school in a different 
attendance area. 

A change from the traditional self-contained classroom instructional 
model is being attempted at some elementary schools in the district. An 
example is the Model School Program being operated at the Shaw School. 
This program is described in detail in another part of this plan but it 
can be noted here that this program embraces much of the best instructional 
techniques currently practiced in the educational world and is a dramatic 
departure from previous methods of serving children with educational 
deficiencies. There is little question that these techniques will spread 
to other schools in McKeesport Area School District as well as to schools 
in other districts. 

A more detailed overview of the objectives and programs of the 
elementary schools along with some proposals for the future follows in 
the next two sections. 
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KINDERGARTEN 

PRESENT PROGRAM 

The kindergarten program is designed to prepare young children 
emotionally, physically, socially and mentally for the school situaticn. 
This includes attitudes, habits, skills and interests which are conductive 
to success in school. The needs of each child are met through the individu- 
alization of instruction waich draws from those areas important in the 
elementary school curriculum* 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 

The basic goals of the kindergarten program will continue to be 
emphasized with the program becoming a more integrated and flexible one* 
The development of communication skills through a variety of media, a 
positive self-image, creativity, problem solving, cognitive skills, 
independence and group membership in the class and in society will be 
fostered. 

Greater parent involvement in children's school programs will be 
encouraged. Importance of this initial year of learning in the public 
school will be articulated. Continued use of the community resources 
and other media will be extended as this use relates to learning for 
kindergarten children, 

PRESENT PROGRAM: READING 

Reading is taught to all children at all grade levels, one through 
six. Most classrooms are self-contained and children are grouped within 
the classroom according to reading ability. 

The major purpose of the reading program is to give children the 
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skills and abilities necessary to analyze words. The intent is to 
eventually provide the children with the facilities to read independently. 

In grades one through 3 a basic reading text is used which provides 
the basic program. The program has a strong phonetic approach and has 
initial phonetic learnings. Reading is taught approximately two hours per 
day in grades one and two and approximately one and one half hours in three 
through six. 

In grades four through six a more traditional sight learning textbook 
series is used. There are, however, a great many supplementary materials 
in use in these grades. Reading is taught one hour per day in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM; READING 

The proposed program will focus upon individuals. Developing a broad 
background of experience will be an integral part of each classroom. Child- 
ren will be asked or helped to react. Reading for enjoyment will permeate 
the total climate and a wealth of different materials will help the child 
to realize this goal. A multi-text and multi-material program will be used. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 

The language arts program at the elementary level is presently segmented 
into spelling, handwriting and English. The emphasis in the handwriting 
program is on the development of legibility, uniform slant, size, alignment, 
proper body position and favorable attitudes toward good handwriting. The 
Peterson system is the basic program. Instruction in all grades one through 
six, is for two periods per week. 

Spelling is taught as a separate subject in all grades, one through six. 
A single textbook series is used in all grades. The text provides the basic 
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program* The program is correlated with the reading program. 

The English program varies by grade level. In grades one and two 
the language development is a part of the basic reading program. In 
grades three through six, a separate text is used which provides the basic 
program. This program is a traditional program rather than the linguistic 
approach to language that newer programs use. In the traditional program 
in use there is, however, an attempt to build all the communication skills 
of listening, speaking, writing and reading. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 

The elementary language arts program is to be a correlated approach 
in a language arts block, rather than a separate approach to spelling, 
handwriting, and English. The major emphasis will be on attention to 
individual abilities and needs, with minimum performance levels set at 
each grade level. 

PRESENT PROGRAM; MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics in grades one through six emphasizes development of 
computational skills and problem solving ability as well as an under- 
standing of base 10 and other systems of numeration. The text and enrich- 
ment materials are used to vary the work so that all children can experience 
success. 

The program one through six is a modern math program using a basic 

text. 

In grades one through three the emphasis is upon learning mathematic 
vocabulary, appropriate computational skills, and certain mathematic 
processes such as set theory. 
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In grade four the same studies continue with introduction of special 
studies including fractions, other mathematic systems and geometry. 

In grades five through six addition studies are introduced. These 
include decimals, geometry, percent, number bases other than ten. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 

A non-graded, multi-text program is proposed to permit students to 
proceed at individual rates. Flexible groupings would be utilized alone 
with a variety of materials. Workshops would be planned for exhange of 
ideas and to acquaint the faculty with promising methods and materials. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: ART 

Art is taught to all grade levels, kindergarten through sixth grade, 
two periods a week. Classes are conducted in a self-contained, heterogeneously 
grouped environment designed to introduce a variety of art experiences and 
to teach basic art terms and concepts. Art supervisors are available as a 
resource for the regular classroom teachers and they have demonstration 
lessons in each classroom every two weeks, in the Elementary area. With 
such a small staff spread over a large area, only a minumum of art classes 
per week can be adequately staffed and planned for. Little or no follow- 
through for each lesson is the end result. Materials, equipment, art rooms 
and storage space are also in short supply. Beginnings of a good staff do 
exist but additional personnel, space and materials stand out as the major 
inadequacies of the present program. 

In grades one through three, the program focuses on development of the 
skills of pasting, paper cutting, fundamentals of painting and introduction 
to clay. The concern is with the process rather than the products. Crea- 
tivity is encouraged through innovation and the child self-satisfaction 
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with his effects. 

In grades four and five the program builds on skills already achieved. 
The child is encouraged to use the various media to generated products of 
his own choice. 

No text materials are used in the elementary program. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: ART 

The proposed art program will continue to provide a meaningful and 
varied art experience with children. The new curriculum will provide a 
scope and sequence in keeping with the general educational objectives 
of the State and Nation. 

Methods, materials and equipment necessary to establish the new 
program will include. 

1. An increase of art staff to meet the following requirements: 

a. minimum of 100 minutes per week with a certified 
art teacher 

2. One period ? day for preparation, planning and display, and 
time for developing appreciation programs including field 
trips and the utilization of interested volunteers, guest 
artists and the general community at large. 

3. A large variety of materials and supplies together with rooms 
equipped for art activities including sinks and storage space 
for present and future equipment. 

4. Correlation of programs between the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The pupils working with the teacher will be given an opportunity 
to judge and evaluate all art experiences in the new program, 

PRESENT PROGRAM: MUSIC 

The present program features both vocal and instrumental instruction 
throughout the system. At the elementary level, the program lacks suitable 
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rooms for effective instruction. A shortage of music specialists in the 
elementary schools has resulted in a limited exposure for students in 
this area. 

Two programs of music are operating in the elementary schools. A 
general music education program is valuable to all students and a special 
instrumental program is available to the students above third grade. 

The music program is the responsibility of the classroom teacher 
and the music specialist who visits each classroom every two weeks. 

In the primary grades emphasis is on rhythm training, singing voice, 
and the introduction to music theory. About 50 percent of the program 
activities are vocal. Music is taught in three 30 minute periods per 
week. 

In grades four through six the vocal program is continued and 
additional skills of selective listening and rhythm are included. Vocal 
training continues in these grades. 

In two buildings the Orff-Kodaly program has been introduced. In 
this program the student plays and sings at the same time, developing 
the students conscious and subconscious. This program supplements the 
traditional program used in the other building. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: MUSIC 

In order to provide a more extensive experience for elementary 
children, additional music specialists shall be added to the staff. 
Suitable physical facilities shall be added accordingly. 

A therapeutic music program will be provided for special education 
students. The expansion of the Orff-Kodaly program to all other buildings 
in the school system will be carried out. 
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PRESENT PROGRAM: S OCIAL STUDIES 

The objectives for the present social studies curriculum are focused 
on two areas. The first area consists of developing processes within the 
student so that he will be able to operate independently and rationally 
(i.e., think critically, develop a questioning mind, develop social skills, 
accept all persons) ♦ The second area concentrates on content skills (i.e., 
know own culture, contrast and compare other societies). 

To accomplish these objectives the social studies program uses a 
basic text which provides the basic program along with supplementary 
material such as filmstrips, 16 MM films, library resources, and current 
events publications. 

.The program in grades one and two is designed to make children more 
aware of their immediate surrounding. In grade one, this study concerns 
the home and school while in grade two the focus is on the people and 
occupations the child is coming into contact with in his growing world. 
Published materials are available but activities provide the bulk of the 
learning experiences. In both grades social studies is a formal subject 
of two periods a week. 

The program in grade three makes considerable use of published materials 
and the text provides the basic program. The focus of the study is on 
United States' cities. Activities and field trips supplement the published 
materials. Social Studies is taught three periods a week. 

Grades four, five and six have a combined geography and history or 
social studies program. A multi-text with many supplementary materials 
are the resources for the program. Areas of studies in the fourth grade 
are Regional Studies of the World, emphasizing economic geography, and 
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culture. Pennsylvania history is also taught. In the fifth grade the 
United States is the area studied while in the sixth grade Latin America 
is the area studied. In all these grades there is a 40 minute period per 
day devoted to social studies. Teaching is done by the self-contained 
classroom teacher. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 

The proposed program for the elementary social studies is based on 
a global objective: "To change the child 1 s attitude of his relationship 
toward himself, his home, his community, his country and our world." 

Numerous strategies have been proposed to help the students attain 
the above objective. One group of strategies suggest the possibility 
that instruction should be individualized: 

1. The program should be flexible— no time limit should be set 

2. When a child's sensitivity period of learning a region is 
most keen, he should study that region even though most of 
the group is on an entirely different region, and 

3. Schedules must be flexible 

A second group of suggestions are concerned with pupil and teacher 
evaluation: 

i. For pupils: 'S 1 will be used to represent satisfactory 
progress and f U f for unsatisfactory progress 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SCIENCE 

Science in grades one through six emphasizes recognizing, problem 
solving, classifying, measuring and other skills necessary to providing 
basic scientific understandings. The learning experience is further 
strengthened by use of primary gr 'de science kits, field trips, audio- 
visual materials and use of reference facilities. 
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Teaching science in all grades, one through six, is the responsibility 
of the self-contained classroom teacher. 

In grades one and two, the science program is informal and consists 
of discussions about materials included in the current event publications 
and discussion of current happenings. Demonstrations are occasionally 
carried out using science kit materials. In several buildings S,A,P.A, 
materials have been implemented. 

Grade three is the first grade at which science is taught as a 
separate formal subject. The .<tudy in this grade focuses on a general 
science approach with considerable skill building, A basic cext is 
available and provides the basic program. Science is taught three periods 
a week, S/ 

Grades four through six also have separate formal science instruction. 
A basic text is used in all grades. The sequence in grades four through 
six is based on a spiral approach* In all grades the student will deal 
with a unit on biology, chemistry, physical science, space science 
climate and meterology, and geology. Science is taught four periods a 
week in the intermediate grades, 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 

A departmentalized science program is proposed with sufficient 
flexibility to allow for multi-text, workshop and laboratory experiences. 
Use of the inquiry teaching mode will further facilitate application of 
advanced learning techniques, 

PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

There is no formal health education program in the elementary school, 
however, health is incorporated in science lessons taught by classroom teachers. 
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Very minimal experiences are provided to teach children about 
cleanliness, grooming, nutrition, personal safety, community health 
hazards and human development (physical, mental and emotional health). 

A period is devoted to health instruction. All instruction is by 
the classroom teacher. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

The proposed health education program shall strive to increase the 
availability of health education resources, particularly modern textbooks, 
film strips, films, models and trained personnel. An in-service orientation 
program shall be implemented to train teachers to teach health education. 

A strong attempt shall be made to encourage the teaching of health 
as a separate school subject. This can be accomplished by hiring certified 
health education specialists and offering health education more than once 
per week, preferably three to five times per week* 

PRESENT PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education opportunities are available for children in grades 
one through six. A variety of movement experiences are offered to help 
students develop physical fitness and recreational sports skills. Some 
self-testing activities are included to determine physical and motor 
development. 

In grades one and two all activities are designed to aid development 
of coordination and muscle development. In grade three elementary team 
game experiences are added. In grades four through six, some sport skills 
are introduced. Program emphasis, however, is still coordination and this 
is accomplished through tumbling, balance beam training, gymnastics and 
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some rhythmics* 

The present program has limited equipment, facilities, storage areas 
and playing space* Classes are quite large* There is no written curriculum 
guide for physical education. Very little effort is made to provide physical 
education for children with physical handicaps, illnesses or other kinds of 
exceptionality. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The physical education program will continue to provide opportunities 
for development of physical fitness (strength, balance, agility, coordination 
and endurance) and recreational sports skills. In the elementary school, 
regular and adapted classes shall be conducted at least three times per week 
under the direction of a physical education specialist. More coeducational 
classes will be taught at all grade levels. 

PRESENT SECONDARY PROGRAM 

The secondary program in the McKeesport Area Schools is organized 
with grades 7-9 in a junior high school program and grades 10-12 in a 
senior high school program. 

The secondary program is directed by an Assistant to the Superintendent. 
Four principals have the responsibility for operation of four buildings* 
There are two junior high school principals, a senior high school principal 
and a principal in the vocational building even though that building is a 
part of the senior high program. In addition, there is an Assistant Prin- 
cipal in each building and there is an Administrative Assistant in the 
McKeesport Junior High School. There are 242 professional employees in 
the secondary program. In general, the secondary building can be considered 
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educationally sound. They are traditionally constructed but have all 
the necessary facilities. They are somewhat over crowded. There is 
little problem regarding the supply of teaching materials or the various 
audio-visual equipment. 

The junior high school students are basically block scheduled with 
students following a required program with limited options. All require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Department of Education for these grades are 
met. Course offerings are designed to give the junior high student some 
exploratory experiences. 

The senior high school students are individually scheduled and have 
a choice of three programs of study. An academic program is offered and 
it is primarily a college preparation program. The other two formal 
programs are Business Education and Vocational-Technical. Both of these 
courses are a direct preparation for post high school employment. Students 
who do not elect either of the latter must develop a program within the 
Academic program. Fortunately, there is a fairly broad spectrum course 
offering which makes it possible to tailor in a limited way a program 
for non-college students. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: READING 

The present program of the junior high school is a continuation and 
a refinement of those goals and objectives of the elementary school. The 
junior high program extends those skills and abilities necessary to analyze 
words. However, this is expanded to encompass the content areas. 

The reading program is one aspect of the departmental structure of the 
junior high. Each class is heterogeneous by group and small groups. Teach- 
ing within each class is primarily by teacher choice and desire. 
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There is a wealth of material for the average child and there is 
both a developmental and remedial program* 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: READING 

The proposed program at the junior high level will focus on the 
individual. Through a concerted effort by the school, evaluation and 
diagnosis of reading difficulties will determine a student's program* 
Pre-tests and achievement tests will help determine a student's progress. 

In order to help this individualized program, additional remedial 
instruction will be needed. Multi-level material, enrichment activities, 
creative writing and group discussion should permeate all aspects of the 
program. Additional resource teachers must be available to assist 
teachers, A closer working relationship among the entire staff will be 
needed to provide a total effort for improvement. 

This new program will demand in-service programs that demonstrate, 
instruct and explore many possibilities. Total staff involvement being 
a major force in bringing about this change must deal with more up-to-date 
materials, methods, evaluation, and the process of change, 

PRESENT PROGRAM: LATIN 

Four years of Latin is available to students with flexibility of 
offerings. Instruction is conducted in homogeneous groups. Courses 
include: 

Latin I 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

Introduces the student to the language through the sound of Latin 
vowels and consonants to the pronunciation of Latin words, Reading the 
Latin aloud preceding translation is an important part of the learning 
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process during the entire first year. Vocabulary forms of all words are 
stressed, along with their relation to the modem languages. Discussion 
of Roman customs, history, gods, and heroes are an integral part of the 
course. Each student is required to produce a project during the fourth 
six-week period each year. 

Latin 11 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

Opens with a review of the salient points of grammar studied in 

Latin I and thorough vocabulary review. After the first six weeks, the 

emphasis switches to translation. As the more difficult grammatical 

forms come up in translation, they are thoroughly discussed and studied 

with the grammatical references in the textbook in use. By the close 

of the second year, students should have a facility in translation. 

Latin 111 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

Provides an opportunity for versatility in subject matter. By this 

time, those students who have learned how to translate from the Latin to 

the English are anxious to try ••real" Latin, not "made' 1 Latin. The 

Metamorphosis of Ovid, selections from the Fasti , selections from Cicero's 

"Orations" and "Letters", all improve the student's ability to translate, 

and prepare him for the great poet Vergil's masterpiece, The Aeneid . 

Latin IV 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

The Aeneid 

This epic poem of vergil's may be handled in several different ways. 
Book II first because it catches the reader "translater" up into the climax 
of the action; Book I first because it sets the stage; Book IV first because 
it tells one of the world's most beautiful and poignant love stories. Fourth 
year Latin students should be capable of translating The Aeneid and finding 
it a pleasure, not a chore. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM: LATIN 

The projected program in Latin will pursue basically the same 
goals which are now an integral part of instruction. However, a lengthier 
and improved introductory course is contemplated. 

The program will be deepened and enriched through the translation of 
Latin literature and a study of its influence on the arts. To provide 
balance within the program, relationships of Latin to other course work 
will be attempted. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Four levels plus a pre-level experience in French is presently 
offered. Three levels in German and two levels in Spanish also are 
offered to students. The Programs are designed as follows: 

French B German, Spanish 
Level I 

Major emphasis is placed on developing the communication skills of 
understanding and speaking through the use of taped drills and dialogues; 
on pronunciation and intonation. Basic syntactical and grammatical concepts 
are also taught. 

Reading: Choral and oral to associate the spoken word with the written 
symbol limited to the selections in the text. 

Writing: Progresses from copying to dictation to answering questions 
"guided 11 writing. 

Level II 

Audio-lingual skills are still stressed but to a lesser degree than 
in Level I. Drills continue to be used for competency in these two skills. 
Conversational ability is developed on specific topic and through directed 
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dialogues. Review of grammar of Level I; additional basic principles are 
studied. 

Reading: Becomes more advanced; the aim is to grasp the content without 
translation into English. 

Writing: Continuation of "guided" or "controlled" writing and compositions. 

At this level more emphasis is placed on reading and writing than in Level 

I. English is used in class only where and when necessary. 

French and German 
Level III 

Integration of all four skills - audio-lingual, reading and writing 
with major emphasis on reading. Oral reports, dialogues, class discussions 
of materials read, questions and answers. Study of more advanced principles 
of syntax and grammar; idiomatic expressions. 

Reading: Literary selections and cultural materials. Supplementary reading 
is encouraged. 

Writing: Writing and compositions are still "controlled". 

French and German are used exclusively in class (except for complicated 

grammar that will be explained in English). 

French 
Level IV 

Audio-lingual activities are closely integrated with the reading 
through oral reports, summaries, interpretation and discussions of the 
material read, in French. 

Reading: Combines cultural information and works of literary merit; 

study in depth of several literary works with emphasis on 
contemporary literature. 

Supplementary reading in French. 
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Writing: Pupils continue to write what they can say; controls are 

gradually decreased in composition writing; "free" compositions 
are started. 

Exclusive use of French in class* 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

The projected program in modern language will continue to emphasize 
the basic objectives of the present program, Attention will be paid to 
individualizing programs within homogeneous groupings, A two track program 
is contemplated. Relationships between the languages and other courses in 
the humanities will be explored, A greater use of language labs will be 
an integral part of the program. Practical contact with foreign countries 
through study abroad or exchange programs is being considered. Seminars and 
independent study will be optional for students, Other foreign languages 
may become available. 

PR ESENT PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 

The present junior high program emphasizes the structure of the 
number system and the basic math operation and mathematics understandings, 
Algebra is introduced at the 8th grade level for advanced students. Basic 
math is offered at the 9th grade level for students desiring more practical 
applications. 

Elements of Mathematics I 1 credit 2 semesters 

A course dealing specifically with the fundamental concepts of 
mathematics and the application of these concepts. It provides a review 
of the operations of whole numbers , fractions, decimals and percent, as 
well as a brief introduction to the most basic concepts of sets, bases, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, probability, and statistics. 
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Elements of Mathematics II 1 credit 2 semesters 

Course context, sets properties of numbers, fractions, decimals, 
percents, simplifying computation, operations with negative numbers, 
equations, inequalities, system of linear equations in two variables, 
ratio, proportion, variation, exponents, polynomials (fundamental 
operations); and vectors. 

Distributive Education-Mathematics I 1 credit 2 semesters 

This course offers a review of the fundamental concepts of mathematics 
and the application of these concepts to the business world. These 
applications include simple record keeping, extending and footing of bills, 
reconciliation of bank statements, computation of payroll and other 
related topics. 

Algebra I 1 credit 2 semesters 

Algebra I reviews the basic concepts of sci;s and set notation, the 
properties of real numbers, equalities and inequalities. Skill in the 
operation of positive and negative numbers are developed early in the 
course. Algebra I emphasizes the solution of linear equations in one 
variable, the simplification of algebraic expression, the operations 
with rational expression, and factoring of polynomials. 
Geometry I ! credit l semesters 

A course in plane geometry forms a series of conclusions based on 
definitions, postulates, and theorems of plane figures. A mathematical 
system is built by reasoning deductively and through problem solving 
in which is emp! asized the need for precision of language, spacial 
visualization, and use of algebraic skills. In the presentation of 
basic concepts, the course includes discussion of points, lines, planes, 
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polygons, circles, angle relationships, congruence, similarity, construction, 
and an introduction to coordinate geometry. 

Algebra II 1 credit 2 semesters 

Algebra II reviews and strengthens the skills learned in Algebra I 
and builds upon these skillb. The course introduces the solutions of 
systems of equations in more than one variable, quadratics, operations 
with rational and irrational expressions, complex numbers, exponents and 
logarithms. The concepts of relations and functions are introduced along 
with the use of the function notation. 

Trigonometry 1/2 credit 1 semester 

Trigonometry is an excellent example of unified mathematics in that 
it is a true correlation of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. The 
understanding or functions is to be stressed. An understanding of the 
circular functions is developed, that is the meaning of the sine, cosine, 
tangent, co-tangent, secant, and cosecant functions; the application of 
these functions to physics; the development of the trigonometric functions 
and their application to the solution of triangles. The student is intro- 
duced to the operations with complex numbers and vectors. 
Solid Geometry 1/2 credit 1 semester 

Solid geometry provides the student with an understanding of space 
relationships. The material includes basic facts about lini;s, planes, 
angles, solids, and spherical figures. Some propositions are proved by 
deductive reasoning, but most emphasis is placed on plausible reasoning. 
Introduction to College Algebra 1/2 credit 1 semester 

Introduction to College Algebra reviews the fundamentals of algebra. 
The linear functions and quadratic functions are studies with emphasis on 
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graphing. Other topics include complex numbers, permutations, combinations, 
binomial theorem, descriptive statistics, and mathematical induction. 
Calculus 1 cr edit 2 semesters 

The course begins with a study of coordinate geometry and functions 
with emphasis on the graph of functions. The derivative of the algebraic 
and trigonometric functions is then studied along with their applications. 
Integration and its applications to area and volume is also studied. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM; MATHEMATICS 

At the secondary level, course offerings should be expanded to 
challenge all students. The guidance department would cooperate closely 
with the Mathematics department in counseling students into courses. 
More complex mathematics programs would be available to very capable 
students. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Social Studies program in the 7th and 8th grades are an extention 
of the combined Geography-History program used in the elementary grades. 
The program is basically a text oriented program with some supplementary 
materials used. The 7th gra^e use a regional studies approach concentrat- 
ing on South America, while the 8th grade concentrate on North America. 

The 9th grade offering is different in that the Social Studies 
approach is not used, and the 9th grade program consists of a semester 
in Pennsylvania and a semester course in Civics. 

The Senior High School program consists of a series of courses, 
some of which are required, but most elective. Generally the courses 
are open to all students, but they are taken in sequence. Course 
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descriptions are as follows: 

Contemporary American Problems 1 or 1/2 credit 5 pd/week 1 or 2 semesters 
A comprehensive inquiry into American and Americans concentrating on 

local and national dilemmas. Particular attention is paid to understanding 

the individual, problems of young adults and families, community planning, 

conservation, and protecting individual rights and property, 

** It is strongly recommended that 1 and 2 semester students are not mixed. 

Economics 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A general introduction to economics for seniors. Particular attention 

is paid to terms, money, banking, stock market, and rules of supply and 

demand. This elective is not geared for college-bound. 

American History S Constitution 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 
Offered in 11th or 12 year. This course is required and uses two 

different volumes. The first emphasizes the Revolutionary to Civil Wat 

period. The second — from Civil war to the present. 

A. P. European History 

1 credit 74 minutes/day 5 days/week Full year 

This multi-text college level course with in-depth studies of the 
political, economic, financial, and military aspects of the period from 
1100 to the present. Only selected seniors are permitted to take the 
course. 

Black Humainties 1 or 1/2 credit 5 pd/week 1 semester or full year 

The search for black identity in historical, literature, art, and 
musical forms. Background material on Africa and slavery give perspective 
to modem black cultural movements. 
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World Cultures 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

Required in the sophomore year. This course surveys the basic 
non-western world in comparison with the values and institutions of 
Western European civilization. Cultures included are: India, China, 
Japan, Southeast Asia, Indonesia, The Middle East, Africa, Western Europe, 
and U,S,S,R, 

American Government 1/2 credit 5 pd/week 1 semester 

A one semester course offering a study of the organization of 
National, State, and Local Government, 

Sociology 1/2 credit 5 pd/week 1 semester 

This course is designed to introduce students to the basic ideas of 
Sociology, to familiarize them with the sociologists approach to social 
life, social institutions, and social problems. Also to make the students 
aware of the many differences that we have in our society and try to 
create an objective approach to these differences, 
A. P. American History 

This is a college level course. Four college textbooks are used as 
basic to the course, and many paperbacks are studied and discussed. 
Discussion is the method used in class. Interpretations, movements, 
concepts, and themes are developed through reading and writing. Evalua- 
tion is usually made by essay tests. Method and organization in writing 
are emphasized. Many historians are read about. Students are selected 
by ability, past class and test grades, and teacher recommendations, 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 

A goal of the proposed program is to individualize instruction 
according to the interest, ability, and learning rate of each student. 
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This goal can be attained by the following: 

1. Varied resources 

a. field trips 

b. current periodicals: Time , Newsweek , New York Times , Wall 
Street Journal, New Republic, National Review , etc. 

c. Multi- text book approach 

d. paperback books 

e. resource center 

f . student -centered material 

2. Flexible Scheduling 

a. teachers working as teams 

b. class sizes varied to meet individual differences 

c. students grouped according to interest and ability 

d. teacher available every period of the day to help those 
students having difficulty 

e. correlate literature and social studies 

The secondary program will be enhanced by better coordination and 
communication between teachers at all levels. Teaching communication in 
a functional way, with attention to more relevant literature and media, 
will make the program more pupil oriented. Better and more plentiful 

pudio-visual materials will be available for use in remedial classes 

I 

and varied elective courses in literature, journalism, drama, and writing. 
A team teaching approach will provide for better utilization of currently 
existing teacher talents and creative teaching styles. 
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PRESENT PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Business Education is a two year program. Opportunities for develop- 
ment of skills necessary in the business world is provided in laboratory 
settings with modem machines and data processing equipment. The course 
offering include: 

Business Orientation 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course, which introduces the student to the Business 
curriculum, required for all Business education students, in the 10th 
grade. The course is divided into four subjects- -shorthand, typewriting, 
accounting and data process. The student must obtain an acceptable rating 
in three to receive full credit. 

Accounting I 1 credit 5 pd/week ull year 

A one-year course required for all 11th grade business education 
students and offered as an elective to interested students in any 
curriculum especially those interested in preparing for a career in 
business administration. This course provides an understanding of the 
basic principles of accounting and stresses the importance of planning, 
keeping, and interpreting accurate financial records. Emphasis is placed 
on developing a better comprehension of business as it applies to the 
individual both as an employee and a citizen. 

Accounting II 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course required for 12th grade data processing students 
and offered as an elective to interested students in any curriculum, 
especially those interested in preparing for a career in business adminis- 
tration* This course expands the basic principles presented in Accounting 
I and teaches advanced principles of partnership, corporation, and control 
accounting with emphasis placed on the theory and analysis of accounting 
records . 
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Data Processing I 5 P<Vweek Full year 

A one-year course required for 11th or 12th year students enrolled 
in Data Processing and offered as an elective to interested students in 
any curriculum. The main objectives of this course are to develop ability 
on the keypunch, to operate the sorter and the accounting machine, and to 
plan the program card. Course lectures orient the students in the terminology 
of automation and the principles underlying the processing of data by auto- 
matic means. Simulators are used in the classroom for purposes of developing 
skill, accuracy and speed for keypunch assignments. This course is designed 
especially for those students who intend to pursue a career in the field of 
data processing. 

Data Processing II 5 pd/week 1 semester 

A fused course with Accounting II using 403 control panel wiring in 
Unit Record Equipment to demonstrate an automated means of handling book- 
keeping procedures. 

Lectures on computer concepts are introduced as background information 
for more knowledgeable field trips throughout our community. 
Office Machines 

One-year course required for 12th grade Clerical students. This course 
deals with the clerical procedures in today's business office. Training on 
adding and calculating machines. Practice in filing procedures. Second 
semester deals with proper etiquette in business office. 
Typewriting I 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course required for all business students in the 11th grade, 
and used as an elective for college preparatory students. The 1st semester 
is devoted to skillful operation at the tvyewriter; in addition to an 
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introduction to tabulation, composition at the typewriter, and letter 
and manuscript typing. The 2nd semester stresses improvement in accuracy, 
speed development, and applied office typewriting. 

Machine Transcription 1/2 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course offered to business education students in the 12th 

grade. It is designed to give non-shorthand students a vocational skill. 

The course combines second-year typing and transcribing from pre-dictated 

tapes. Emphasis is on accuracy, punctuation, spelling, and mailable copy. 

Shorthand I l credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course required for 11th grade secretarial students. It 

may be elected by college prep students for personal use. Students are 

introduced to the theory and principles of Diamond Jubilee Gregg Shorthand. 

They develop the ability to take dictation and transcribe their notes in 

longhand. Emphasis is placed on correct spelling, grammatical construction, 

and punctuation. 

Shorthand II l credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course required for the secretarial business students in 
the 12th grade. It provides a general review of all the shorthand principles 
(Diamond Jubilee edition), dictation of prepared and new letters at various 
speeds, 5-minute takes graded on 95% accuracy on the transcription including 
the English, punctuation and spelling* It prepares the student for office 
dictation. 

Transcription 1 credit 5 pd/week Full year 

A one-year course required for the secretarial business students in 
the 12th grade. This course includes the transcribing of prepared and 
new materials, stressing good letter form, punctuation. English and 
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capitalization. It includes stencil and ditto masters, timed writings, 
various business forms necessary in an office position. It prepares the 
students for a position in a business office. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 

The same goals of the program will be pursued in the projected one. 
However, new techniques and skills are identified for use in the business 
world, they will be incorporated into the program and opportunities for 
acquiring these skills will be provided. Improved, continuous guidance 
of students throughout the program is contemplated with greater offerings 
and alternatives becoming a possibility for students. Some skill courses 
within the program may become electives for any student in any program. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 

The Language Arts program in the Junior High School consists primarily 
of a course sequence of traditional English* Each year's program includes 
a unit of study on grammar, composition and literature. Some opportunities 
for speech training are also provided. The single text approach provides 
most of the program for the grammar and composition. The literature pro- 
gram relies heavily on supplementary and library resources. 

The three-year sequence of study is essentially the same in each of 
the three years, differing only in that, the emphasis changes from year to 
year. The seventh grade has more stress on grammar, .while the ninth grade 
has more stress on composition * 

The Senior High School English program consists of approximately 40 
semester Courses. A student must complete 6 of these semester courses 
during the three years he is in high school. He may, if he wishes, take 
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more than 6. Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors are eligible to take all 
courses. Therefore, any one course will contain students from all three 
grade levels. Each course carries a phase definition as indicated below: 



Phase 1: Courses are designed for students who find reading, writing, 

speaking and thinking quite difficult and have serious problems 
with basic skills. 

Phase 2: Courses have been created for students who do not have serious 
difficulty with basic skills, but need to refine them, and can 
do so best by learning at a somewhat slower pace. 

Phase 3: Courses are particularly for those who have a fair command of 
the basic language skills and would like to advance beyond them 
but do so at a moderate rather than accelerated pace. 

Phase 4: Courses are for students who learn fairly rapidly and are in 
good command of the basic skills. 

Phase 5: Courses offer a challenge to advanced students who have excellent 
control of basic skills and are looking for stimulating and self- 
motivated academic learning experiences* 

The courses that are offered are as follows: 



Business English 


Phase 


1 






Remedial Reading 


Phase 


1 






Fundamentals of English 


Phase 


1 






Literary Explorations 


Phase 


1, 


2 




Technical Writing 


Phase 


1, 


2 




Introduction to Composition 


Phase 


1, 


2, 


3 


Pennsylvania Writers 


Phase 


1, 


2, 


3 


Introduction to Poetry 


Phase 


1, 


2, 


3 


Mythology, Legends and Folklore 


. Phase 


1, 


2, 


3 


Speech 


Phase 


1, 


2, 


3, 4 


Theater Arts 


Phase 


1, 


2, 


3, 4 


Developmental Reading 


Phase 


2 






Medieval Literature 


Phase 


2, 


3 





9 
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Modem Media 

Contemporary Drama 

Contemporary American Literature 

The Short Story 

Man and His Art 

The Comic Spirit 

American Novel 

Survey of British Literature 

Religious Literature of the West 

Classical Literature 

American Heritage 

The Nature of Man 

Nonfiction Writings 

World Literature 

The English Novel 

Journalism 

Nobel Prize Authors 

Creative Writing 

Contemporary Poetry 

Advanced Composition 

Forensic s 

Psychology of Language 
Poetic Ideas 
Shakespeare 
Research Seminar 
Seminar In Ideas 



Phase 


2, 


3, 

9 


4 


Phase 


2, 


3, 

v 9 


4 


Phase 


2, 


3, 


4 


Phase 


2, 


3, 


4 


Phase 


2, 


3, 


4 


Phase 


2, 


3, 


4 


Phase 


3 






Phase 


3 






Phase 


3 






Phase 


3 






Phase 


3 






Phase 


3, 

9 


4 




Phase 


3, 


4 




Phase 


3, 


4, 


5 


Phase 


3, 

v 9 


4, 


5 


Phase 


3, 


4, 


5 


Phase 


3, 


4, 


5 


Phase 


3, 


4, 


5 


i hase 


3, 


4, 


5 


Phase 


4, 

T 9 


5 




Phase 


4, 


5 




Phase 


4, 


5 




Phase 


4, 


5 




Phase 


4, 


5 




Phase 


5 






Phase 


5 







9 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 

On the Junior High School level, the English courses will integrate 
work in grammar, composition and literature into each unit instead of 
having separate units taught i- each of the areas. In addition, the other 
areas of the language arts will also be incorporated into the units. A 
greater effort will be made to use material that students can identify 
with more closely than is the case with the material being used presently. 
Also, the methods used will be more closely related to situations in the 
real world rather than the somewhat artificial situations which are now 
presented. 

The Senior H 4 gh School program at present, is essentially the way 
we envision the proposed program. What remains to be done is to develop 
in more detail the curriculum guides for each course. In doing this, it 
is imperative that every course include all elements of the Language Arts 
so students will not be neglecting any phases of the Language Arts regard- 
less of the courses they select. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SCIENCE 

— 

Science at the Junior High School level seeks to develop essential 
basic scientific skills. These include development of proficiency in 
techniques, use of facilities and other physical aspects of investigation. 
The basic program is developed from a single text series, and supplemented 
by demonstrations, activities and independent work. 

The seventh grade program focuses on the Life Sciences, and the 
students will have experience in botany and zoology. The courses intro- 
duce the skills of classification, identification and dissection. Classes 
meet five periods a week. 
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The eighth grade program focuses on the Physical Sciences. The 
course embraces introductory experiences in physics and chemistry. The 
language of these sciences is expanded. Laboratory type activities 
strengthen the text material. 

The ninth grade program focuses on the Earth and Space Sciences. 
Disciplines involved include geology, meteorology, oceanography, astronomy, 
and appropriate physics concepts. The course also stresses the use of 
scientific method as a means of inquiry. The class meets five periods 
a week. 

Senior High Science courses are: Biology, Chemistry, Applied 
Chemistry, Physics, and Earth and Space Science. All these classes 
meet five periods a week. 
Biology 

A first course in biology gives a balanced presentation of various 
areas of biology, with emphasis on methods of inquiry into the nature 
of life. The various areas are organized into units: Life - cell 
biology; Organisms - organismal biology; Physiology - physiology of 
organs, organ - systems, and orgarisms; Continuity - ties together 
cellular organismal and community levels; Evolution - community biology; 
Ecology - interdependence of organisms Laboratory time is provided. 
Chemistry 

This course includes the study of elements, compounds, mixtures, 
atomic theory, bonding, chemical formulas, chemical equations, 
stoichiometric relationships, gas laws, solutions, ionization, 
oxidation reduction of mass action, acid, gases, salts, molarity, 

normality, pH, nuclea* chemistry, organic chemistry, and an analysis of 
laboratory Hata accompanied with accurately written reports. 
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Applied Chemistry . 

This course involves a study of elements; compounds; mixtures; 
solutions; acids, bases, and salts; gas laws; bonding and atomic theory. 
There are laboratory demonstrations when applicable* 
Physics 

This is an academic course offered to those seniors interested in 
science and engineering. The class is scheduled for six periods a week, 
two periods of which are designated as the laboratory period. Emphasis 
is placed on the following topics: time, space, functions, kinematics, 
matter, geometrical optics, waves, motion and gravitation, momentum, 
energy, electricity and magnetism, and atomic structure. The course 
carries one credit. 
Earth Science 

This is an academic science course offered to high school seniors. 
The class meets five periods a week, with no scheduled laboratory, and 
carries one credit. 

The subject is divided into five general areas: 

1, Geology with emphasis placed upon minerology, physiography, 
diastrophism, vulcanism and conservation, 

2, Paleonotology - consisting of a brief survey of the geologic 
eras and periods and the appearance of prehistoric man, 

3, Astronomy, with emphasis upun our solar system and the earth 
its movements, 

4, Meteorology, covering the study of the atmosphere, climatology 
and the weather, 

5, Oceanography, which lightly touches upon the topography of the 
oceans and the study of the ocean currents. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 

The projected Science program in the 7-8-9 grades calls for develop- 
ment of a Science Center room, along with increased IPS facilities and 
building expansion as necessary. A separate science resource area is 
considered essential to fulfill growing needs • 

Expansion is essential to the projected Science program at the Senior 
High level. Such expansion would_include a Science Resource Center, 
individual work facilities, a large science lecture room - and should 
consider addition of greenhouse and planetarium facilities. Such 
expansion would allow for increased scheduling flexibility, and addition 
"»f new course offerings such as a Math course for the science classes, 
and advance classes in the individual science areas . 

PRESENT PROGRAM: ART 

Art, as it is taught at the secondary level, is sequentially 
developed. It is a program presently designed to develop basic art 
skills, awaken interest and creativity in art and encourage students 
who are talented in art. 
Basic Art I 

This course covers four fundamental areas: Drawing, Painting, 
Two-dimensional (pattern) design, and Three-dimensional (volume) design. 
Basic Art I may be elected by students from the Junior High Schools who 
expect to enter the Senior High School the following school year- 
Art II 

This course extends the learnings of Basic Art I and explores 
creative solutions of problems in various Art areas • Art II may be 
elected for a second year by students who have successfully completed 
Art I. 
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Art III 

This course is an extension and intensification of two or more of 
the four major areas. At this level the work will be individual wich 
the student deciding upon at least two major areas for intense study 
during the year. 
Advanced Art 

This course is for the exceptionally gifted in art. The number of 
students is limited to frdff twelve to fifteen. The course is specifically 
designed for each student, and is achievement-orientated rather than 
time-orientated, in line with the student's personal interests and aims. 
Advanced Art may be taken by third-year Art students who are specially 
chosen and recommended by the Art staff. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: ART 

Our Art program will continue to introduce the pupils to experiences 
designed to enhance the aesthetic appreciation of art. The curriculum 
will provide a scope and sequence reflecting the general educational 
objectives of the school district. 

Methods, material 5 and equipment necessary to establish such a 
program will include: 

1. Smaller classes 

2. Increase in all supplies, materials and equipment, including 
adequate storage and display space. 

3. Regular daily scheduling of art including art as an elective 
beginning in the ninth grade. 

4. An expanded selection of art activities, including photography, 
ceramics, and sculpture, together with time for advanced art 
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classes in each of these areas. 
5. Guest artists and lectures* 

PRESENT PROGRAM: MUSIC 

A general music program ib requited of students in the Junior High 
Schools. These classes meet two periods per week. Some vocal study is 
done, but emphasis is in listening and gaining an appreciation of music. 
Some study of musicians and composers is done, and music is related to 
the history of the period in which it was composed. 

In the Senior High School, two sequences of courses are offered, 
one in Instrumental Music and the other in Vocal Music. 
Instrumental Music I, II, III 

These courses are offered from the 10th through the 12th grade. 
Study involves personal development of the individual^ ability as a 
musician. Programs are individualized, although much of the study is 
done as a member of a group or band. 
Vocal Music I, II, III 

These courses follow the same format at Instrumental Music, except 
that study is nearly all done through group efforts* 
Music Harmony and Theory 1 semester 

A course offered to advanced music students in the 12th grade only. 
It stresses construction and composition, and a study of all forms of 
music. Students will have some experience in composition. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: MUSIC 

A more individualized program is necessary for the student in the 
Junior High School. Their interests are not reflected in traditional 
programs* 
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Senior High School students who are serious music students should 
have opportunities for study in this area. More advanced courses are 
needed. 



PRESENT PROGRAM: HOME ECONOMICS 

The present program in settings in which both facilities and materials 
are very adequate. However, insufficient contacts are available in the 
community which are needed in order to provide experiences in the real 
world. Field trips are not used and resource personnel from the community 
are not readily available. Consumer education is an area in need of 
attention with focus on the buying process. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: HOME ECONOMICS 

The program will continue to emphasize the skills involved in clothing 
and food preparation. Home decorating *nd care will also continue. Consumer 
education will be enlarged to include consideration of teenage decisions in 
regards to money, family, and personal development. More attention will be 
focused on multi-cultural, multi-racial, and multi-class experiences. 
Provisions will be extended to make better use of the community as a resource 
in this phase of the program. Audio-visual equipment will be employed with 
more regularity as more extensive program provisions are made available. All 
new elements and modifications will be made with the intent of developing a 
more cohesive program in Home Economics. Already, these new courses have 
been developed and implemented, 

1 credit 



Homemaking Today and Tomorrow 
Sew - What's New? 
Interpersonal Relations 
Culinary Creations 

Contemporary Homes and Furnishings 1/2 credit 
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5 pd/week 

1/2 credit 5 pd/week 

1/2 credit 5 pd/week 

1/2 credit 5 pd/week 

5 pd/week 



Full year 
One semester 
One semester 
One semester 
One semester 



PRESENT PROGRAM: INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

The present Industrial Arts program is first made available to 
students when they enter the junior high school. However, these provisions 
are limited by restrictions in time, space, and material. The junior high 
program includes an introduction to material, equipment, safety precautions, 
and work habits. 

Further specialization is available for students at the Senior High 
School level. Opportunities available in the technical-industrial fields 
are explored with students. The project method is employed throughout 
the program. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

The entire program will be expanded to include more extensive opportuni- 
ties in the fields of electricity, graphic arts, visual communications, and 
power technology. In addition, an arts and crafts program is proposed for 
students whose interests and needs can be met with experiences of that type. 

In addition to these program modifications, more refined techniques are 
proposed for material acquisition and accounting procedures. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

Health education classes usually meet one day per week and emphasize 
learnings about body functions, personal health habits, community health 
problems and human development. 

Large classes make it difficult to evaluate student achievement. 
Materials often do not coincide with existing program offerings. Not 
enough time is spent on problems which concern young adults, 

I 
I 

v." 

I 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

A major effort shall be made to incorporate programs that make 
students aware of contemporary health problems and practices which can 
become health problems. Some of the issues to be included are: family 
problems, generation gap, sexual revplution, drug abuse, marriage prob- 
lems and divorce, job placement. 

Three periods of health education per week are recommended for the 
year (or five periods per week for a semester). More stable procedures 
of scheduling are needed to prevent students from entering or leaving the 
class group as they desire. Additional visual aids are needed, especially 
on overhead and solid projector. These could be used to show already 
available transparancies. 

More flexibility is needed in the curriculum to permit spontaneous 
satisfaction of student needs and interests. Health education should 
carry academic credit and be required for graduation. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education is offered for all individuals, however, they 
do not need passing grades in it for graduation. Conditioning activities, 
recreational skills, team games and aquatics are included in the program. 
A written course of study is available for girls but not for boys. 

A variety of equipment is available but there is little space for 
the storage of heavy, gymnastic apparatus. There are many scheduling 
problems which make it difficult to control class composition and size 
and often create overcrowding in locker room facilities. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Emphasis on conditioning activities, recreational sports, team games 
and aquatics will continue. Additional course offerings shall include; 
adapted physical education, intramural athletics, individual and dual 
sports, elective swimming and skin diving. Special interest groups will 
be formed, more co-educational courses shall be given and the existing 
gymnastics program shall be expanded. 

Swimming shall become a required course for all non-swimmers. A 
pass/fail grading system shall be implemented in swimming. One full credit 
of physical education (one-quarter credit for four years) shall be required 
for graduation. Some efforts will be made to exchange equipment and personnel 
with other high schools to enrich existing programs. Interscholastic 
competition for highly skilled girls shall be encouraged. 

Additional storage space is needed. The use of teacher aides will be 
explored in physical education. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

The present program is housed in a good physical plant adjacent to 
McKeesport High School. A well-stocked library plus appropriate reference 
libraries is* available to students. Audio-visual aids are used regularly 
in the program. Field trips to local industrial and technical facilities 
are used to enable students to develop an awareness of opportunities 
available through this type of specialization. However, procedures for 
assigning students to this program need much refinement. Students enter 
the Vocational-Technical program in the 10th grade, and elect a special 
area from Auto Mechanics, Cabinetmaking, Commercial Art, Cosmetology, 
Drafting, Electronics, Electric Machine Tool Technology, Metal Fabrication, 
and Pattemmaking. 
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Once in the program, students will have a three-year sequence of 
lab experience in the area of his choice, as well as the necessary academic 
subjects. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: VOC AT I ONAL -TECHN I CAL 

An effort has begun to incorporate the program of the Vocational - 
Technical School into the regular High School program. Students will no 
longer be housed exclusively in one building or another. Rather, students 
will be exposed to the academic program in one building, while the present 
Vocational School will offer the occupational, technical and vocational 
programs. By this process, more refined scheduling may be accomplished. 
Program improvements will be more readily accomplished, such as providing 
experiences for slow learning students, as well as introducing new programs 
in the areas of data processing, food servicing, welding,* health services, 
marketing, and sales, which can be more effectively undertaken. 

The replacement of obsolete equipment is an on-going problem of 
Vocational-Technical training. While this process has begun, n continuing 
effort is proposed in order to maintain a high standard in the program. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The educational objectives of the instructional program in the 
McKeesport Area Schools are listed in the following section. For 
convenience they are listed beginning with the kindergarten and 
continuing through the senior high program- Proposed changes and 
additional objectives are listed in the right column where appropriate, 



KINDERGARTEN 

PRESENT PROGRAM 
Obj ectives 

1. Number Readiness 

a. To develop an inquiring 
attitude 

b. To develop an ability to use 
a variety of materials 

c. To develop the ability to 
think clearly and for oneself 

d. To create a need for the use 
of numerical concepts 

2. Reading Readiness 

a. To develop a desire to read 

b. To develop initiative 

c. To develop an inquiring 
attitude 

d. To learn to express oneself 

e. To give a good foundation for 
formal reading instruction 

f . To develop appreciation for 
enjoying and using books 



PROPOSED PROGRAM 



Object 



lves 



1. Number Readiness 

a . Same 

b . Same 
c • Same 

d. Same 

2. Reading Readiness 

a . Same 

b . Same 

c . Same 

d ♦ Same 

e . Same 

f. Same 
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PRESENT PROGRAM (ContQ 



PROPOSED PROGRAM (ContQ 



3. Language Arts 

a. To help the child to learn 
to talk with others 

b. To develop good listening 
habits 

c. To develop an awareness of 
correct grammar 

d« To develop self-confidence 

4. Science 

a. To stimulate curiosity by 
discovery of new things 

b« To increase the fund of 
general knowledge 

c. To develop an inquiring 
attitude 

d. To develop initiative 

e« To develop an awareness in 
children of the changes 
around them 

f . To develop in children the 
ability to express themselves 

g. To expose children to a variety 
of materials 

h« To develop the skill of 
listening 

i. To develop observation skills 
and understanding 

5. Music 

a. To build a repetoire of songs 

b. To develop self-expression 
through music 



3. Language Arts 
a. Same 

b • Same 

c • Same 

d , Same 

4. Science 

a. Same 

b. Same 

c . Same 

d. Same 

e. Same 

f. Same 

g. Same 

h. Same 
i • Same 

5. Music 

a. Same 

b . Same 
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PRESENT PROGRAM (Cont.) 

c. To develop an appreciation 
of music and rhythms 

d. To develop music as a source 
of enjoyment and relaxation 

e. To develop an awareness of 
musical instruments 

6/ Social Studies 

a. To develop an awareness in 
children of their heritage 

b. To develop respect of property 

c« To develop good habits of 
sharing 

d. To develop self-control 

e. To develop awareness of the 
world about us 

f. To develop respect for country 

7, Creative Art 

a« To develop self-expression 
through creativity 

b« To develop motc~ skills 

c« To develop ability to work 
with various media 

d. To develop enjoyment and 
appreciation of art 

8. Free Play 

a. To develop large muscles 

b. To develop social growth 

c. To develop emotional growth 

d. To develop independence 

e. To develop cooperation 



PROPOSED PROGRAM (Cont J 

c. Same 

d. Same 
e • Same 

6. Social Stuides 

a. Same 

b • Same 

c . Same 

d. Same 

e . Same 

f. Same 

7. Creative Art 

a. Same 

b. Same 

c. Same 

d. Same 

8. Free Play 

a. Same 

b. Same 

c. Same 

d. Same 

e . Same 
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3.70 



PRESENT PROGRAM (Cont.) 



PROPOSED PROGRAM (Cont.) 



9, Physical Education, Health 
and Self-Control 

a. To develop self-confidence 
in using the body in 
different ways 

b. To- develop large muscles 

c. To develop group cooperation 

d. To develop safety habits 

e. To develop health habits 

f . To develop good posture 

g. To develop leadership 

h. To develop good sportsmanship 

i. To develop individual 
participation 



9. Physical Education, 

Health, and Self-Control 

a . Same 

b . Same 

c . Same 
d • Same 
e . Same 

f. Same 

g . Same 

h . Same 
i « Same 



ERIC 



3.71 



ELEMENTARY 

PRESENT PROGRAM: READING 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: kEADING 




Objectives 

1. To develop in children the 
increased ability to comprehend 
and interpret the listening and 
reading material they encounter, 
both in school work (reading and 
content areas) and extracurricu- 
lar reading 

2. To develop and continue to en- 
hance the children's ability to 
independently apply phonetical 
and structural analysis clues to 
the words they meet in their 
reading 

3. To develop the ability to use 
the dictionary and other 
reference materials 



4. To increase the child's 
vocabulary and develop within 
the child the interest and 
ability to add to his own 
vocabulary 

5. To guide the children in 
establishing criteria for 
worthwhile literature 



6* To develop and increase the 
child's ability to read orally 



Objectives 

1. To have each child enjoy 
sharing his reading through 
discussion of it and through 
reading to others for their 
inform?.* ic ^d enjoyment 



2, To develop a broad background 
of experiences from which he 
can bring meaning to the 
printed page, adequate under- 
standing of what he reads 

3, To be able to locate desired 
information, select, evaluate 
and organize it for his own 
purposes 

4, To read widely and enthu- 
siastically on his own 
initiative because he enjoys 
it and it serves his many and 
varied purposes 

5, To be aware of the purpose 
for which he is reading at 
the moment and vary his 
procedures accordingly 

~6. To react to the ideas which 
he reads and use them to aid 
his critical thinking in the 
area 

7« To increase his personal and 
social growth through his 
reading 



3.72 



PRESENT PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 
Objectives 

1. Handwriting 

a develop legible forms 

i iting 

b. Tc acquire proper body 
position, paper placement, 
pencil holding, and 
movement 

c. To gain appreciation for 
good handwriting 

d. To learn uniform slant 
and alignment 

e. To acquire uniform size of 
letters and numerals 

f . To use good writing in 
spelling lessons and other 
subjects 

g. To develop the ability to 
, recognize good quality in 

"writing 

h. To observe handwriting 
progress throughout the year 

I. To understand^the necessity 
of good handwriting 

2. Spelling 

a. To develop the ability to 
spell in order to convey 
ideas in writing 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: LANGUAGE ARTS 
Objectives 

1 . Handwriting 

a. To develop child's 
legibility of script 
according to ability 

b . Same 

c . Same 

d . Same 

e . Same 

f . Same 

g . Same 

h . Same 

i . Same 

2. Spelling 

a . Same 

b. To achieve automatic 
control of spelling 
skills which can be 
applied as needed 



er|c 



3.73 



PRESENT PROGRAM: ENGLISH 
Objectives 

1. To introduce and develop the 
skills of usage, punctuation, 
capitalization, and 
enunciation 

2. To encourage the child to talk 
to others, to tell stories, to 
write letters, to observe and 
report 

3. To establish good listening 
skills 

4. To develop acceptable speaking 
skills 

5. To feel comfortable when 
speaking in front of peers 

6. To expand vocabulary and 
interests 

7. To develop appreciation and 
understanding of poetry 

8. To develop the sentence as a 
unit of thought 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: ENGLISH 
Objectives 

1. Oral and written communication 
developed to its highest 
quality with every child 



ER?C 



3.74 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 



PROPOSED PROGRAM : MATHEMATICS 



Objectives 

1. To develop pupils 1 understand- 
ing of numbers, number 
relationships, measures, base 10 

2. To develop proficiency in 
computation, problem solving 
and use of ratio, proportion 
and per cent 

3« To develop the ability to relate 
geometry to the world around us 

4, To develop the ability to read 
and devise graphic materials 



Objectives 
1 • Same 



2 , Same 



3 , Same 

4 , Same 

5, To develop a diagnostic program 
in order to find each child f s 
level for grouping 

6. To provide sufficient supplemen- 
tary materials to provide for 
pupil needs 

7. To develop a teacher-structured 
in-service program 

8. To develop a close correlation 
of math with other subject areas 
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3,75 



PRESENT PROGRAM: EDUCATION 
Objectives 

1. To be able to think criti- 
cally in all phases 

2. To know and understand his 
own heritage 

3. To contrast and compare 
other societies (likenesses 
and differences) 

4. To be able to develop a 
questioning mind in each child 

5. To develop social skills, i.e., 
how to get along with people 
developed through attitudes 
and examples 

6. To teach a child to accept 
himself and to project this 
acceptance to include all others 
regardless of color, race, or 
creed 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: EDUCATION 
Objectives 

1 . Same 

2 . Same 

3 . Same 

4 . Same 

« 

5. Same 

6. Same 

7. To change the child's 
attitude of his relationship 
toward himself, his home, 
his community, his country, 
and our world 



3.76 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SCIENCE 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 



Obj ectives 

1. To develop the ability to 
recognize 

2. To develop a scientific 
vocabulary 

3. To acquaint the child with 
the world around him 

4. To develop discipline within 
the child to use the 
scientific method 

5. To develop the use of science 
in the world around him 

6. To develop the ability to 
label subjects and diagrams 
at hand 

7. To develop the ability to 
classify items into groups 

8. To develop the ability to 
construct materials for 
experiments 

9. To develop the ability to 
collect examples of items 
learned 

10. To develop measurement 

11. To develop the ability to give 
a report or write a report on 
an illustrated science project 

12. To develop the ability to ask 
good questions 

13. To develop the use of factual 
materials 

14. To develop the ability to 
present an experiment and 
illustrate what is to be 
learned 



Objectives 

1. To develop process concepts, 
such as observing, classifying 
and explaining through 
recognizing or direct 
observation 

2. To establish continuous 
process which builds concepts 
throughout the year and grades 

3. To develop the ability to 
observe behavior patterns in 
the child due to the 
developmental process 

4. To develop the ability to use 
the basic skills of observing, 
using space-time relationships, 
using numbers, measuring, 
classifying, communicating, 
predicting, and inferring 



3.77 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MUSIC 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MUSIC 



Objectives Objectives 

1. Develop an attitude of music l. Same 
obj ectivity : to be able to 

compare music style, ranging 
from serious art music to jazz 
classics 

2. Musical Knowledge and Under- 2. Same 
standing Through Performance 

(Learning by doing): To 
introduce rudiments ox—, 
fundamentals of music so that 
through their application the 
student can be exposed to music 
as an art form 

3* Develop Skills : provide vocal 3* Same 

and instrumental' instruction 
to enable the students to 
perform high calibre musical 
literature thereby broadening 
their entire educational and 
Cultural outlook 

4* Develop Appreciation : Develop 4, Same 

sufficient musical understanding 
and appreciation co create and 
ensure a large and knowledgeable 
consumer or audience for music of 
all styles (develop a society that 
uses music more fully in daily 
living) 

5. Consistency with Broad Educational 5. Same 
Aims : including the development 

of good work habits and personality 
traits 

6. Generally speaking, the primary 6. Same 
consideration of music in the 

schools is heightened musical 
responsiveness with emphasis on 
developing "understanding" of the 
great art of music 



3,78 



PRESENT PROGRAM: ART 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: ART 



Obj ectives Objectives 

1. To introduce a variety of l. Same 

materials, to be observant, 
to look and see , to relate 
environment to art 
experiences, to each basic 
concepts, tsrms and vocabulary, 
to provide G-°up experiences 



2. To expose the student to 

works of art so as to develop 
an appreciation of art, 
including that of early 
cultures and civilizations, 
to give the student an 
opportunity to sample and 
evaluate a wide range of art 
experiences, to include a 
greater variety of motivational 
activities such as field trips, 
films, books, slides, etc. 



3.79 



PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 
Objectives^ 

1. To develop skills for personal 
health and safety 

a. Cleanliness and grooming 

b. Nutrition 

c. Personal safety 

2. To develop understandings 
about healthful living 

a* Growth and development 
(physical, mental and 
emotional health) 

b. Minimal dietary require- 
ments 

c. Health hazards 

d. Community health problems 

3. To develop desirable patterns 
of social behavior 

a. Cooperation 



4. To identify individuals with 
personal health problems 

5. To provide readily accessible 
health education resources 

a. Audio- visual aids 

b. Posters 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

Objectives 

1 • Same 



2 . Same 



a. Reproduction and sex 
education 



Same 



a. Opportunities for involve- 
ment in a coeducational 
hygiene program 

Same 



5 . Same 

a, 
b, 



c. 
d. 



Resource personnel 

Collection of books and 
periodicals 

Additional audio-visual aids 

Instructional models of 
body function and structure 



3.80 



PRESENT PROGRAM; PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Objectives 

1. To provide a variety of 
movement experiences for 
physical development 

a. Strength activities 

b. Balance activities 

c. Agility activities 

d. Coordination activities 

e« Endurance activities 

2* To provide opportunities for 
the development of gross 
motor skills 

a. Lifetime recreational 
sports skills 

b. Basic motor skills 
required for team sports 

3. To develop positive feelings 
about physical activity, 
especially its value for 
promoting optimal health and 
fitness 

a. Self-evaluation of 
physical and motor 
development 



To develop desirable social 
characteristics through 
movement experiences 

a. Sportsmanship 

b. Teamwork 

c* Team sports participation 



Objectives 
1 , Same 



2 . Same 



a. Offer competition 

opportunities for interested 
and highly skilled individuals 



3 . Same 



Establish a system for 
using physical and motor 
development information as 
a basis for prescribing 
movement experiences 



4 . Same 



a. Teach more coeducational 
classes 



ER?C 



3.81 



SECONDARY 



PRESENT PROGRAM: ART 
Objectives 

1. To arouse and preserve an 
interest in Art through 
information and activity 
experiences, to explore 
iraterials and media, to 
correlate art with other 
areas such as homemaking, 
industrial arts and music, 
to enlarge and enrich the 
aesthetic experiences through 
exercise of the creative 
impulses and imagination by 
practice and expression and 
development of skills, to 
discover and encourage 
pupils who are talented 
in art 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: ART 
Obj ectives 
1 . Same 



2. To give the students more 
individual instruction by 
making ninth grade art an 
elective course, to have 
two consecutive periods of 
art for a greater amount of 
time to work on projects via 
better scheduling, to have 
students become aware of the 
beauty of nature and 
architecture in the world 
around them by studying 
various art subjects in 
depth, to enlarge and enrich 
the aesthetic experiences 
through a study of artists' 
work 



3.82 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MUSIC 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MUSIC 



Obj ectives Objectives 

1. Develop an attitude of music 1. Same 
obj ectivity : to be able to 

compare music style, ranging 
from serious art music to jazz 
classics 

2. Musical Knowledge and 2. Same 
Understanding ThrougfT 

Performance (Learning by 
doing) : To introduce rudiments 
or fundamentals of music so that 
through their application the 
student can be exposed to music 
as an art form 

3. Develop Skills : provide vocal 3* Same 
and instrumental instruction 

to enable the students to 
perform high calibre musical 
literature thereby broadening 
their entire educational and 
cultural outlook 

4. Develop Appreciation : Develop 4* Same 
sufficient musical understanding 

and appreciation to create and 
ensure a large and knowledgeable 
consumer of audience for music 
of all styles (develop a 
society that uses music more 
fully in daily living) 

5. Consistency with Broad 5. Same 
Educational Aims including 

the development of good work 
habits and personality traits 

6. Generally speaking, the primary 6* Same 
consideration of music in the 

schools is heightened musical 
responsiveness with emphasis on 
developing "understanding" of 
the great art of music 



er|c 



3.83 



JUNIOR HICrl 



PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 
Objectives 

1. To develop skills for personal 
health and safety 



a. Cleanliness and grooming 

b. Nutrition 

c. Personal safety 

2. To develop understandings about 
healthful living 

a* Growth and development 
(physical, mental and 
emotional health) 

b. Minimal dietary requirements 

c. Health hazards 

d* Community health problems 

3. To develop desireable patterns 
of social behavior 



a . Cooperat ion 



4. To identify individuals with 
personal health problems 

5, To provide readily accessible 
health education resources 

a. Audio-visual aids 

b. Posters 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 

Objectives 

1 . Same 



Same 



a. Reproduction and sex 
education 



3 . Same 



a. Opportunities for involvement 
in a coeducational hygiene 
program 

Same 



5 . Same 



a. Resource personnel 

b. Collection of books and 
periodicals 

c. Additional audio-visual 
aids 

d. Instructional models of 
body function and structure 



ERJC 



3.84 



JUNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Obj ectives 

1. To provied a variety of 
movement experiences for 
physical development 

a. Strength activities 

b. Balance activities 

c. Agility activities 

d. Coordination activities 

e. Endurance activities 

2. To provide opportunities for 
the development of gross 
motor skills 

a. Lifetime recreational 
sport skills 

b. Basic motor skills required 
for team sports 

3. To develop positive feelings 
about physical activity, 
especially its value for 
promoting optimal health and 
fitness 

a. Self-evaluation of physical 
and motor development 

4. To develop desirable social 
characteristics through 
movement experiences 

a. Sportsmanship 

b. Teamwork 

c. Team sports participation 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Obj ec wives 
1 . Same 



Same 



a. Offer competition opportuni- 
ties for interested and 
highly skilled individuals 



Same 



Establish a system for 
using physical and motor 
development information as 
a basis for prescribing 
movement experiences 



4 . Same 



a. Teach more coeducational 
classes 



3.85 



JUNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: READING 
Objectives 

1. To gain reading stature-- 
increase skill in various 
word-study techniques 

2, To expand interests and 
improve tastes — greater use 
of reading as an aid to 
personal development 



3. To increase reading fluency — 
improve speed in relation to 
the difficulty of the 
material 

4. To establish a different 
approach- -adjust reading to 
meet demands of various 
content fields 

5. To make life time readers 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: READING 
Objectives 

1. To improve vocabulary and word 
attach skills necessary for 
efficient reading 

2. To develop an individualized 
educational program to meet 
as nearly as possible the 
specific educational needs 
of each student 

a. To improve the compre- 
hension of recreational 
and study type reading 

3, To encourage rate flexibility 
in reading, recreational and 
study type reading 

4, To improve the student's 
understanding and use of 
proper study skills 

5. To develop lifetime readers 

6, To improve ability to 
unilize voice, expression, 
and attitude to do purposeful 
oral reading 



3,86 



JUNIOR HIGH 

PRESENT PROGRAM: ENGLISH 



i 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: ENGLISH 



Objectives 

1. To strengthen a student's 
ability in usage of the 
written and spoken work 

2. To teach grammar to make 
it relevant to speaking 
and writing 

3. To build self-confidence 



4. To create a desire to 
improve in communication 
skills 



Objectives 

1. To develop a skill in using 
the communicative arts 

2. To improve one's self- 
confidence in society by 
skillful use of language 

3. To introduce students to 
the different genres of 
literature 

4. To develop critical thinking 
through reading and discussion 

5. To inter-relate subject 
matter with other fields of 
study 



ERIC 



3.87 



JUNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 
Objectives 

1. To reinforce and strengthen 
mathematical properties, 
skills and fundamentals 

2. To introduce concepts in 
algebraic terms 

3. To introduce the student to 
abstract reasoning 

4. To develop students' ability 
to analyze problem and 
translate into mathematical 
language 

5. To emphasize the structure of 
the mathematical skills 

6. To stress application of skills 
to meet needs in college, 
business world, vocational 
world 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 

Objectives 

1 • Same 



2 . Same 

3 . Same 

4 . Same 



5 . Same 
6 • Same 



7. To develop the students' 
ability to logically analyze 
abstract ideas 

8. To develop an awareness for 
the role of mathematics in 
every day living 

9. To develop inquiry techniques 
and problem solving ability 

10. To offer an expanded program 
to challenge capable students 

11. To further develop students' 
concept of and understanding 
of functions 
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3.88 



JUNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGR AM: SCIENCE PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 

Objectives Objectives 

1. To develop an inquiring mind i. Same 

that is trained to ask intelligent 
questions and motivated to look 
for correct answers 



2. An understanding of the 2. Same 
procedure in planning and 

solving problems in science 
through experimentation 

3. Proficiency in the techniques 3. Same 
of using appropriate science 

instruments and apparatus 

4. The habit of careful and 4, Same 
detailed observation, and 

the ability to draw justified 
conclusions from these 
observations 



5. Alertness to current 5, same 

developments in science, as 
reported in the daily paper, 
weekly news magazines, and 
science periodicals 

6« The habit of using library and 6- Same 

classroom reference sources for 
obtaining scientific information 

7. Some knowledge of the scientists 7, Same 
who have contributed the great 

ideas on which the scientific 
enterprise rests 

8. The knowledge necessary to make 8. Same 
an intelligent decision concerning 

vocational opportunities in 
science and science related fields 



9. An awareness of the opportunities 9. Same 

for hobbies and activities in 
the various fields of science 



ERIC 



3.89 



JUNIOR HIGH (Cont.) 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SCIENCE 
Objectives 

10. An understanding of the 
role of science in 
overcoming bias and 
prejudices 

11* An understanding of the 

various interrelationships 
between science and society 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 
Objectives 

10. Same 

11. Same 

12. To develop a basic familiarity 
with laboratory equipment and 
procedures 



ERLC 



3.90 



JUNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 
Objectives 

1. To teach a child to understand 
physical and human world so that 
he may become a better citizen 



PROPOSED PROGRAM; SOCIAL STUDIES 
Objectives 

1. To teach how we learn about 
history 



2. To learn to use tools of 
geography (7th) 



3, To learn basic facts of cur 
physical world (7th) 

4* To learn about certain basic 
relations that affect the 
lives of all people (7th) 



5. To learn basic methods of 
earning a living (7th) 



6. To learn about habits, 
occupations f customs and 
contributions to civilization 
of aJl peoples of the world (7th) 

7* To learn that the march of 
civilization has been a long 
and sometimes difficult one (7th) 

8* To understand "hat people and 
events of the past have 
contributed greatly to the 
present (7th) 

9. To learn this is a neighborly 
world in which people should 
learn to live peacefully (7th) 

10, To develop a sense of citizenship 
through involvement (8th) 

11. To develop good value judgements 
with traditional liberties and 
changing social justices (8th) 



2. To balance the emphasis on 
the amount of history and 
geography 

3. To emphasize individual 
research at all grade levels 

4. Greater teacher participation 
in the selection of social 
studies materials at all 
grade levels 

5. Students should be made more 
aware of historical and 
governmental sites in the 
Western Pennsylvania area 



ERIC 
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JUNIOR HIGH (Cont.) 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 



Objectives 



Objectives 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



To develop universal objectivity 
with an emphasis on justified 
patriotism (8th) 

To develop the basic inspiration 
to practice the ideas one preaches 
(8th) 

Fusion of historical events 
logically (8th) 

To explain the nature of 
governmental and economic 
problems and to interpret them 
meaningfully to the student (9th) 

To give an overview of what 
materials will be covered and 
explain why it is necessary to 
study economics (9th) 

To have the student think about 
the economic and governmental 
situation on his level, and the 
national level (9th) 

To recognize current important 
governmental and economic 
findings and happenings (9th) 

To improve the student's ability 
to reason, to think objectively, 
to think critically, and to make 
decisions based on what they 
have learned in class and have 
gathered from the current news 

To make the student more aware 

of economic surroundings 

and their affect upon him and 

his reaction to these effects (9th) 

To understand the method of 
studying economics and government 

To understand basic economic and 
governmental concepts (9th) 




3.92 



JUNIOR HIGH (Cont.) 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES PROPOSED PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 

Objectives Objectives 

23. To ask himself: What? Who does 
it affect? How much? (9th) 



ERIC 



3.93 



SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 
Objectives 

1. To assist the student in 
gaining a pleasurable 
experience from reading 
literature 



To establish standards for 
judging literature 



3« To assist students in 
mastering the skills and 
techniques necessary for 
their own creative writing 



4* To develop the desire to con- 
tinue the application of good 
writing and speed techniques 

5. To stress the necessity of a 
logical process of thought in 
their reading, writing and 
oral communication 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MATHEMATICS 
Obj ectives 

1, To have the student gain pleasure 
from reading not only during 
high school life but to continue 
to gain in knowledge and 
pleasure throughout his entire 
life 

2, To have students learn to 
establish standards for judging 
what is good so that, hopefully, 
the quality of literature in 
the home will be improved 

3, To anyone at any time and, 
further, to learn a certain 
degree of pleasure from 
creative writing and not be 
embarrassed by putting his 
thoughts in writing 

4* To have the student learn the 
necessary skills for effective 
writing so that he would feel 
free to communicate by writing 

5« To have the student develop a 
more logical thought process and 
develop basic speech techniques 
so that he will more readily 
begin to communicate in a world 
that is seriously lacking in 
communication 

6. To have the student learn more 
about the media with which he is 
most familiar and the most 
involved - movies, television, 
records, and help him to 
establish certain criteria for 
judging what is good and bad 
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3.94 



SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 
Objectives 

1. To convey an awareness to 
the student of his environ- 
ment and stress the importance 
of his total involvement. All 
people of the world are 
interdependent and each must 
do his part in society 

2. To promote socially desirable 
attitudes and behavior toward 
other individual human beings 
that may be different 

3. To appreciate the responsi- 
bilities and rights of 
citizenship for the common 
good . (Note : Emphasis 
should be placed more on 

the rights since it appears that 
the rights are being taken 
for granted.) 

4. To attempt to teach the 
student to have self-respect 
in order to have respect for 
others in society 



5. To recognize the tensions which 
are in existence today and to 
find the best possible solutions 
to the situations 



6. To understand their role in the 
technological society 

7. To understand the necessities and 
purposes of social science 

8. To help the students to understand 
the activities in a democracy 
(e.g., riots, demonstrations, draft 
card burning) but not make the 
decisions for them. Each person 
must decide what is right and wrong. 

9. To help students to communicate 
and cope with mass media 

3.95 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: SOCIAL STUDIES 
Objectives 

1. To produce an atmosphere at the 
senior high level of academic 
excellence in all divisions of 
the social sciences 



2. To make each subject as 
relevant to the student's 
ultimate as well as to his 
immediate needs 

3. To provide the physical plant 
and equipment or resources 
necessary to enable the 
teaching - learning situation 
to take place as unhindered and 
as positively motivated as is 
humanly possible 



4. To provide a greater emphasis 
on direction of individual 
research in motivating the 
college preparatory student 
involving methodology and 
critique 

5. To increase the opportunity for 
teacher subject and curriculum 
planning and availability of 
time to work with the 
underachieving students 



S'.;,IOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: SCIENCE 
Objectives 

1. To develop conceptual 
understanding of the main 
problems and generalizations 
of science 

2. To aid in the development of 
an understanding of all 
sciences as a process of 
inquiry 

3. To develop potential for 
teaching attitudes of good 
citizenship 

4. To develop a sense of beauty 

5. To aid in the teaching of 
English 

6. To aid in the teaching of 
mathematics 

7. To aid in acquiring 
factual knowledge 

8. To develop scientific skills 

9. To give an understanding of 
the limitations of science 
and the scientific methods 

10. To awaken a lifelong interest 
for students 

11. To give an historical develop- 
ment of the concepts of 
sciences 

12. To give an understanding of 
man's place in the world 
(physical and biological) 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: SCIENCE 
Obj ectives 

1 . Same 

2 . Same 

4 * Same 

7 . Same 

8 . Same 

9 . Same 

10. Same 

1 1 . Same 

12. Same 
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SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM; FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Objectives - Latin 

1. To develop language conscious- 
ness as an aid in understanding 
one's own language, in seeing 
the finer shades of meaning 
in English words derived from 
Latin, in seeing the relation 
of words in sentence, and in 
learning to spell English 
words correctly 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Objectives - Latin 
1 . Same 



2. To develop an acquaintance 2. Same 
with other civilizations 

closely related to our own and 
an increased appreciation of 
the facts relating to the life, 
institutions, mythology and 
religion of the Romans and 
their influence on western 
civilization 

3. To develop the mental habits 3. Same 
of accuracy, thoroughness, 

logical thinking, orderly 
procedure, sustained 
attention and perserverance 
in the face of difficulties 



4. To provide a better founda- 
tion course (level 1) by 
extending the period of 
instruction to 3 semesters 



5. To provide a more meaningful 
program at Levels III and IV 
through a variety of readings 
of additional Latin authors 



6. To provide students with back- 
ground material to better 
appreciate and interpret 
English literature - study of 
classical mythology 
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SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Pre- Level 1 : 
Conversational French 

1. To instruct the students in 
pronunciation and common 
vocabulary and expressions 
of French 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Pre-Level 1 : 
Conversational French 

1 . Same 



2, To provide the student with 2, Same 

an idea of what language 
learning is like 

3* To provide students with a 3« Same 

"head-start" for taking a 
full first -year course in 
French 



Objectives - Level 1 : 

French , German, Spanish 

1» To understand, speak, and 
read the target language 

2. To understand other cultures 
through that language 

3. To understand the English 
language better through 
having become acquainted 
with the target language 

4. To develop correct pronun- 
ciation and intonation 



Objectives - Level 1 : 

French, German, Spanish 

1 • Same 



2, Same 



3 . Same 



4 • Same 



5. To train the students 9 ear 5. Same 

to acquire comprehension 
through conversation, 
dictation, records, tapes, 
drills 



6, To develop the ability to follow 6* Same 

simple directions in the 
target language 

7* To acquire useful, everyday 7, Same 

expressions pertaining to 
home, school, and community 
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SENIOR HIGH (Cont.) 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Level 1 : 

French, German , Spanish 

8, To teach the basic principles 
of grammar through pattern 
practices and drills 

9. To develop a better understanding 
of the culture of the foreign 
country's influence on this 
continent 

10. To develop the ability to 
read for meaning, and not 
for the translation of 
individual words 

11. To develop the ability to 
express spontaneous thoughts 
correctly orally 

12. To develop the ability to 
write correctly through 
the copying of foreign 
language expressions, dicta- 
tion, and simple exercises in 
"guided" writing 

Objectives - Level II : 

French, German, Spanish 

1. To refresh the second year 
student's memory through a 
progressive development of 
the four fundamental 

language skills: understanding, 
speaking, reading and writing 

2. To review the sounds of the 
target language, with 
particular attention to the 
ones that are most difficult 
to pronounce 

3. To review the elements of 
grammar necessary for further 
progress 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Level 1 : 

French, German, Spanish 

8. Same 

9. Same 

10. Same 

11. Same 

12. Same 



Object ivies - Level II : 

French, German, Spanish 

1 . Same 



2 . Same 

3. Same 
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SENIOR HIGH (ContQ 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 



Objectives - Level II ; 

French , German , Spanish 

4. To acquire a more extensive 
vocabulary 

5. To facilitate reading the 
target language with 
increasing understanding 
and accuracy of 
pronunciation 

6. To reinforce basic grammar 
structures and introducing 

a "second 11 level of grammatical 
structure 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Level II : 

French , German ^Spanish 



Same 



Same 



Same 



7, To stimulate further study 
of the country of the 
target language and its 
people 

Objectives - Level III : 
French , German 

1* To provide for the progressive 
development of the student's 
ability to understand the 
target, language at the normal 
rate of speech 

2. To enable the student to express 
i aself orally in the target 
language 

3. To read the language with 
comprehension 

4. To write in the target language 
within the range of his ability 



7 . Same 



Objectives - Level III 
French , German 

1 * Same 



2 . Same 



Same 



4 . Same 



S3 
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PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Level IV: French 

1. To continue emphasis on the 
four skill* particularly in 
pronunciatiun, rhythm, and 
intonation 

2. To utilize learned structural 
items, major vocabulary and 
idomatic items in written 
work and in conversation on 

a variety of subjects, with 
emphasis on those of a 
practical value 

3. To facilitate the transition 
from "controlled" to free 
composition 

4. To further reading about, 
and study of, French cultural 
behavior and attitudes 

5. To read literary materials 
from several major periods in 
literature; other materials 
to develop general reading 
ability, and enjoyment 

Objectives - General 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

Objectives - Level IV: French 

1 . Same 



2. Same 



3 . Same 



4 . Same 



5 . Same 



Objectives - General 

1 . To pace instruction to the 
student's capacity of 
assimilation - a two-track 
system - to afford more 
homogeneous grouping 

2. To provide better and more 
extensive "lab" experience 

3. To provide the able, college- 
bound student with more 
advanced study 
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SENIOR HIGH (Cont.) 



PRESENT PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: MODERN FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 



Objectives - General 



Objectives - General 



4. To provide; more language 
"exposure 11 for capable 
students - introduction of 
other modern languages 



the relation of language to 
other courses - (art, music, 
etc.) 

6. To offer or make available to 
students practical contact 
with foreign countries through 
study abroad "programs or 
exchange" programs 



5. 



provide an awareness of 
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SENIOR HIGH 
PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 
Objectives 

1. To develop skills for 
personal health and safety 

2. To develop understandings 
about healthful living 

a. Growth and development 

b. Nutrition 



<:• Health hazards 

d. Community health problems 



3. To develop desirable patterns 
of social behavior 

4. To identify individuals with 
personal health problems 

5. To provide readily accessible 
health education resources 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH EDUCATION 
Obj ectives 
1 • Same 

2. To develop understandings 
about contemporary health 
problems confronting 
adolescents and young adults 

a. Family and marriage 
problems 

b. Communication problems 
between young and old 
citizens (generation gap) 

c. Sex education 

d. Drug abuse 

e. Job placement 

3 . Same 



4 . Same 



5 . Same 
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SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Ob j ect ives 

1. To provide opportunities for 
the physical, mental and 
emotional development of 
individuals through a variety 
of movement experiences 



a. Coordinate skills in many 
sports and conditioning 
activities 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Objectives 

1 . Same 



2. To develop social competencies 
through movement experiences 

a. Sportsmanship 



Same 



Provide additional 
opportunities for coeduca- 
tional activities 



Conduct more small group 
activities 



3, To develop appreciation for 
sports and physical activity 



3 . Same 



a. Instill a desire in students 
to maintain their physical 
fitness after leaving 
high school 



4. To provide opportunities for 
the acquisition and performance 
of many movement skills 

a. Sports skills, especially 
carry-over activities 



Same 



a. Provide opportunities for 
using previously learned 
motor skills in game 
situations 



b. Provide opportunities for 
more competition, especially 
for highly skilled individuals 

c. Develop more extensive 
program of intramural 
activities 
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SENIOR HIGH (ContQ 



PRESENT PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROPOSED PROGRAM: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Objectives Objectives 

d. Increase opportunities for 
participation in individual 
and dual sports 

e. Offer acquatic activities, 
especially elective courses 
in swimming and skin diving 

f - Offer a program of 
gymnastic and tumbling 

g. Create interest groups 

5. To develop some understandings 
about sports 

a. Rules 

b. Strategy 
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SFNIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Obj ectives 

1. To attain a working knowledge 
of the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand 

2. To develop a shorthand writing 
endurance vocabulary of 
frequently used words 

3. To give to practice and to aim 
typing skills toward a 
vocational basis—constantly 
reviewing the standards of 
pre-employment testing 

4.. To attain control, with speed, 
on straight copy work, 
techniques' of proofreading, 
ability to handle stencils, 
dittos, carbon paper and 
carbon sets, address business 
and professional envelopes 
correctly, and to set up the 
finished product from rough 
drafts 

5. To provide basic knowledge 
necessary to perform many 
kinds of manual bookkeeping 
forms and business papers 

6. To use practice sets for 
application of principles 
taught in method of keeping 
books 

7. To become aware of grammar 
and punctuation, sentence 
and paragraph construction, 
and specific types of letters 

8. To evidence employment 
proficiency on machines 
most frequently used in 
our community 



Objectives 

1. Same 

2 . Same 

3 . Same 



4 . Same 



5 . Same 



6 . Same 



7 . Same 



8 * Same 
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SENIOR HIGH (Cont.) 



PRESENT PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Obj ectives 

9. To gain an overall view 

of new techniques or methods 
of processing data in our 
ever expanding technological 
economy 

10. To develop salable skills in 
key punching to the greatest 
extent possible within the 
time limitations 

11. To acquire working knowledge 
of the functions of the 82 
Sorter, the 514 Reproducer, 
and the 403 Accounting 
Machine for initial 
employment or for additional 
training in this field 

12. To become well acquainted 
with the control panel parts 
and successfully plan the 
format for and wire basic 
problems 

13. To become aware of job 
opportunities in this field, 
salaries, and promotional 
opportunities 

14. To know office procedures for 
the beginning office worker 

15. To develop fundamental skills 
in commonly used filing systems 

16. To become aware of job hiring 

* techniques and testing procedures 



Objectives 
9. Same 



10. Same 



1 1 . Same 



12. Same 



13. Same 



14 . Same 

15. Same 

16. Same 
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SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: HOME ECONOMICS 
Objectives 

1. To acquire knowledge and 
understanding of sewing 
techniques 



2. To learn how to work 

cooperatively and efficiently 
in the kitchen 



3. To learn nutritional needs 
of families 



4. To acquire knowledge and 
understanding in areas of 
child care, personality 
development, and student's 
role in the home 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: HOME ECONOMICS 
Obj ectives 

1. To acquire knowledge and an 
understanding of sewing 
techniques including develop- 
ment of criteria for buying 
ready-made garments, planning 
workable wardrobes, and using 
color and design 

2. To learn how to work cooperatively 
and efficiently in the kitchen, 
including use of convenience 
foods, purchasing foods and 

care of kitchen equipment 

3. To learn nutritional needs of 
families including an aware- 
ness of needs at specific age 
levels and influence of income 
on provisions 

4. To acquire knowledge and 
understanding of child care 
in order to better understand 
self, and be more prepared to 
rear children with focus on 
personality development and 
the role of the student in the 
home, school, and community* 

5. To prepare for other future 
responsibilities in home 
living--wife, mother, career 
girl 
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SENIOR HIGH 



PRESENT PROGRAM: INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Objectives 

1. To develop basic hand skills, 
tool making abilities, good 
work habits and dexterity 

2. To practice safety rules 

3. To employ problem solving 
techniques as opportunities 
are available 

4. To develop an understanding 
of industry 



5, To develop individual projects 
complete with sketches and 
drawings 

6« To become familiar with a 
variety of materials 
including wood and plastic 



PROPOSED PROGRAM: INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Objectives 

1. To develop basic hand skills 
and tool making ability 



2. To practice safety rules, 
using good work habits 

3 . Same 



4, To develop an understanding 
of the industrial -technical 
fields including occupational 
opportunities 

5 • Same 



PRESENT PROGRAM: VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROPOSED PROGRAM: VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

Objectives Objectives 



1. To teach a saleable skill 1, Same 

2. To prepare for continuing 2. Same 
education in either technical 

training or regular college 
entrance 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

A comprehensive array of special services are available to the 
students and to residents of the community. Most of these programs are 
ancillary to instructional programs for students but some are community 
oriented. A brief description of each program follows with proposals 
for future activities included. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: HEALTH SERVICES 

The present health program now operating in McKeesport Area Schools 
is one designed to provide the state mandate health services and at the 
same time be an effective part of the schools' instructional resources 
particularly in the area of health education. The following mandate 
health services are accomplished: physical examinations for students in 
grades 1, 6 and 11; dental examinations for students in grades 1, 3 and 7; 
hearing test for students in grades K, 1, 2, 3, 7 and 11; and vision tests 
for students in all grades. In addition, follow-up services are provided 
where necessary. All the necessary health and dental records are maintained. 
The aforementioned services are provided to both parochial and public school 
students. 

Eleven school nurses are employed by the district as well as a dental 
hygienist and a dental assistant. In most cases a nurse will serve more 
than one elementary school while each secondary school has an assigned 
nurse full time. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: HEALTH SERVICES 

The district will continue its mandate program. Certain health 
facilities in the older elementary schools are inadequate and need 
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replacement. Recommendations for these improvements are found in Chapter 
IV, School Plant. 



PRESENT PROGRAM: FOOD SERVICES 

A full Food Services program is in operation in each of the two 
junior high schools and the senior high school building. All elementary 
schools have a lunch program in operation. The basic program is built 
around offering a hot lunch, meeting Type A specifications, to each student. 
Provisions are made for students of poverty families to receive their lunch 
without charge. 

PROPOSED PROGRAMS: FOOD SERVICES 

Generally it is intended to maintain the same program as is now operating 
Depending upon changes that may be implemented in school organizations, differ 
ing food service programs may become necessary in certain elementary buildings 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SPEECH CORRECTION, .HANDICAPPED 

The district currently employs four people as speech correctionists. The 
program is essentially one of screening children in the primary grades and 
where needed providing special classes to remediate problems. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: SPEECH CORRECTION, HANDICAPPED 

It is recommended that this program be continued in its present form 
but additional personnel be added. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The special education program includes: two classes for trainables, 
nine elementary educable mentally retarded classes and seven secondary 
educable mentally retarded classes. Groups are operated on an intact basis. 
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There is little opportunity for these children to mingle with other children 
in the respective schools. There is little articulation and/or coordination 
between levels. However, the special education program has its own director. 
The school psychologist works with four elementary guidance people in identi- 
fication of those individuals who would profit from the classes of special 
education* These students have available to them in their program the regular 
services of the music, art and speech teachers. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Projected plans for the special education program entails expansion* 
More classes of the kind offered along with others for the physically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed and maladjusted, learning disabilities, 
partially sighted and gifted are contemplated* Adequate staffing and 
facilities will be provided* Programs will be planned and evaluated to 
provide optimal educational opportunities for the children* Provision will 
be made to integrate the experiences of these children with normal children 
when advisable. 

PRESENT PROGRAM; LIBRARIES 

The very heart of a sound educational program is a properly balanced 
and adequate collection of instructional materials in both print and non- 
print form* The basis for future development in the present library system, 
which at the elementary level consists of libraries located at eleven of the 
eighteen elementary schools, and serviced by a staff of six full-time certified 
librarians plus clerical assistants. 

The junior high schools have the foundation for a good collection, 
plus small professional libraries, serviced by a full-time certified 
librarian* The senior high school also has a basic print collection, 
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serviced by a full-time certified librarian. 

Non-print materials are provided by a centralized Audio-Visual Center 
located at Centennial School. The film library has over 1,000 films avail- 
able for the district. Deliveries are made on a regular basis to all schools 
in the district. In addition, a teacher may pick up films directly from the 
Audio-Visual Center. During the 1968-1969 school term, the Audio-Visual 
Center supplied 3,000 films and 1,700 film strips to the schools of the 
district. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: LIBRARIES 

In the future, the present library program will be developed into 
Instructional Material Centers. The Instructional Material Centers, will 
coordinate all resource materials, both print and non -print, with the 
teaching and learning program to widen, deepen, intensify and individualize 
educational experience for all pupils. 

The primary considerations for the development of Instructional Material 
Centers are staff, physical facilities, print collection, non-print collection, 
and the process of coordination between the libraries and the Audio-Visual 
Department. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: GUIDANCE 

An effective guidance program is a planned program that deals with the 
materials and procedures that relate specifically to the social and emotional 
growth or welfare of the child. 

The guidance program is an integral part of the total school program and 
emphasizes the relations between the student and his environment. 
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The objectives of the program must concern itself with: 
1, What the child brings to school 

2« Influences exerted upon him within the school, i.e., 
peers, curriculum, experiences (process) 

3. The product, is a result of the other influences. 

The elements of an effective guidance program must be concerned with: 

1. Increased knowledge and study of children 

2. Group work in the school 

3. Working with parents and community 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: GUIDANCE 

1. Increase the number of guidance counselors, home and school 
visitors, social workers, etc. 

2. Employ para-professionals as counselor aides to allow the 
counselor to function in his assigned role. 

3. Provide counseling offices to ensure that counselor-client 
privacy and confidence is preserved. 

4. The counselor will not be concerned with disciplinary and/or 
correctional duties without conflict with his role a* counselor/ 
consultant/advisor, 

5. Coordinate school -community guidance efforts through 

a. workshops 

b . seminars 

c. working with existing community organizations 

6. See No. 5 above 

PRESENT PROGRAM: PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

Currently the District has in its employment a full time certified 
school psychologist and has available two other psychologists on an as 
need, case, basis. The program operated is one of testing and referral as 
well as counseling students and parents. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM: PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 

No major change in this program is proposed. The addition of another 
full time psychologist in place of the part time service now available is 
recommended. It should also be noted that the demand for the various 
psychological services has been growing faster than the population and 
this may require an expansion of this service. 

PRESENT PROGRAM: HOME AND SCHOOL VISITOR 

At the present time the School District employs both a Home and School 
Visitor and an Attendance Officer, This is educationally very sound be- 
cause it permits the Home and School Visitor to function in an effective 
way in terms of dealing with problems that arise with students and require 
special arrangements between the home and school without including the 
conflicting function of an Attendance Officer, Attendance Officers are 
essentially authoritarian figures and this is incompatible with the 
counseling function of the Home aru 1 School Visitor, 

PROPOSED PROGRAM: HOME AND SCHOOL VISITOR 

It is recommended that in addition to the personnel now working in 
this area, several more people be added to the staff. It is suggested 
that these new people be titled School -Community Agents and their function 
differ from the Home and School Visitor in that their prime purpose would 
not be th, remediation of specific students' problems but to serve entire 
neighborhoods, facilitating communication between school and community, 
interpreting both groups to one another, and when possible serving as 
change agents fostering needed changes in school practices so that they 
will better serve the communities. 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION CLASSES 

Classes in this program are designed for citizens who have very 
limited formal education* Citizenship classes for recent immigrants to 
the United States, including non-English speaking people are also offered 
under this program* Many students in this program continue until they 
successfully pass the Pennsylvania G.E.D. test indicating a high school 
education equivalent* 

PROPOSED ADULT BASIC EDUCATION CLASSES 

The program will be retained in its present form so long as the need 
exists* 

ADULT EVENING CLASSES 

Classes in this program represent a continuing education effort on 
the part of the School District. A wide variety of courses are offered and 
a course is held if sufficient registration warrants. The courses most 
popular are occupational in nature and include typing, shorthand, welding, 
metalurgy, drafting, machine shops, to list but a few. 

A five dollar fee, refunded at the completion of the class, is requested 
of all students and classes are offered to all citizens of the School District. 
Enrollment for the 1968-1969 school year exceeded 650 students. 

PROPOSED ADULT EVENING CLASSES 

Efforts to encourage the growth of this program will be made and as 
new facilities are planned the needs of this program will be incorporated. 
Increased public awareness of the program and of the Board of School Directors 
willingness to support and expand the program is the first needed step. 
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INNOVATIONS— MCKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Each school system must realistically assess its philosophy, 
present personnel, program, finances, and physical plant, but an 
examination of its dreams is also important. The board, administration, 
and teaching faculty have intentions of exploring a number of trends and 
developments for possible implementation in the near future. 

The district intends to invest in its teaching faculty through 
improved pre-service training programs in cooperation with area colleges 
and universities. A partnership with training institutions with priority 
for in-service staff development experiences seems feasible as a long term 
program in maintaining a competent professional staff. 




McKee sport 




Other Agencies 



Area 
Schools 




The Community 



and Colleges 



Partnership Areas 



EXPLORING NEW RELATIONSHIPS WITH INSTITUTIONS AND GROUPS 
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The upgrading of professional staff will be coupled with an intense 
focus upon an array of organizational plans which will involve every 
instructional level from pre-school to the comprehensive high school. One 
central theme will be a study and implementation of individual instructional 
modes. The schools will move to ungradedness to permit students to proceed 
at varying rates as well as accommodating their iifferent learning styles. 
A change in organization will necessitate a re-examination of teacher-student 
roles in the learning process. If students are to pursue inquiry-centered 
modes then teachers must become facilitators of learning rather than dissemi- 
nators of information* 





Expanded 


Science and Fine Arts J 




Nonyradedness 


Perceptual Programs 

1 — . , ■ 


Advance Placement | 

\ ~ r I \ 



I InquiryjTrainingifor Students — » Self Directions 



EXPLORING NEW ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS AND ROLES 



To support such a shift in instruction the district will need to develop 
learning resource centers in each building for students and teachers. 
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The resource centers will feature multi-text and mult i -media banks 
of materials for multi-age utilization* It is envisioned that learning 
centers will have subsection laboratories for early childhood, commercial 
subjects, mathematics, modem science, social sciences, the humanities and 
fine arts. In such laboratories, teachers and students will explore new 
materials, instructional patterns, and develop original ideas, concepts, 
and experiences. 

It is conceivable that the learning resource centers could become 
neighborhood -oriented in order to better reflect the adult-youth interests 
and needs of the total educational community. Attention to concerns like 
the racial balance formula, neighborhood improvement, adult continuing 
education, and general cultural appreciations could find resource in the 
centers. 




Learning 



Resource 



Centers 
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The faculty, students, and community will give continued attention 
to an examination of the total school -community learning environment. 
Concerns for affective learnings will be brought in balance with the 
cognitive emphasis of the current programs. The attitudes, feelings, 
self -development of all participants in learning and instruction will 
be given increased emphasis. 

The array of offerings will be broadened in the fine arts and sciences 
at the secondary level- Curricular innovations will be launched from the 
perceptual kindergarten experiences to advance placement at the nearby 
Pennsylvania State University Campus. 

MCKEESPORT CURRICULUM PROJECT - MODEL SCHOOL 

The Model School Development at the former Shaw Avenue building 
is a good example of the district investment in a long range project . The 
Model School is not an exemplary model school, but rather a program model 
cooperatively designed and operated by the teaching faculty, community, 
administration, and several department faculties from the School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

The program model represents an attempt to generate new instructional 
behaviors among staff members and provide for individualized learning modes 
of the pupils in the school. It is a school setting where materials new to 
the area can be piloted under controlled supervision. The school faculty 
is also participating in staff development activities as pilot alternatives 
for teacher education throughout the school district. 

In some respects the old Shaw building now serves as one type of idea 
and behavior generation center for the system. The attempt to successfully 
implement the district racial formula is an integral function of this school. 
The success of the Model School could facilitate the creation of additional 
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project schools within the district. Each might represent a distinct theme 
or function in the reformulation of the school district programs, pioneering 
in new material development or as retraining units for the continuous up- 
grading of the professional faculties. Very few school boards in the 
Commonwealth have demonstrated this type of commitment to the changes 
needed for future education. 

The Model School is in its third year of operation, HigMand School, 
also operated in close cooperation with the Department of Elementary Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, is in its second year of operation. 
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TRANSPORTATION POLICY 



The student transportation program of McKeesport Area School District 
generally is determined by the State rules for transportation reimbursement 
for elementary and secondary school students* All elementary school students 
who reside more than one and one half miles from their assigned school are 
transported as are all secondary school students who reside over two miles 
from their assigned school. In addition, Special Education children are 
transported from their homes to various schools within and outside the 
school district. 

Several exceptions to the general policy have been made by the Board 
of School Directors. Because of hazardous traffic conditions, some children 
who live less than the required distance from the school which they are 
assigned are transported at the expense of the School District. Those 
involved are junior high school students living in the Tenth Ward, Eleventh 
Ward, Grandview and Fawcett Plan sections of the city of McKeesport and the 
Amherst Terrace section of White Oak Borough. In addition some elementary 
students residing beyond Route 48~and~tincoln Way in the Borough of White 
Oak who live less than one and one half miles from assigned schools are 
transported. 

Another exception to the basic program is a result of the Plan to 
eliminate racial imbalance in the McKeesport Area School District. Some 
300 students are transported from their resident attendance are to a school 
in some other part of the school district in order to achieve better racial 
balance in all schools of the district. 
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The number of pupils transported in the 1970-1971 school year and 
the building to which they were transported are shown in Table 3-4 • The 
routes followed in transporting these students are found on pages 3,25, 
3.126, and 3.127. 
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TABLE 3-4 
MCKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



PUPILS TRANSPORTED 
1968-1969 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 



SCHOOL 


1_ 


2 


3_ 


A_ 


5_ 


6 


Total 


Greenwood 


17 


13 


13 


25 


14 


17 


99 


George Washington 


7 


5 


15 


12 


11 


20 


70 


Lincoln 


18 


25 


19 


25 






87 


McCave 


5 


7 


8 


10 


1 


8 


39 


White Oak 


45 


44 


32 


26 


65 


61 


273 


Totals 


92 


94 


87 


98 


91 


106 


568 








SECONDARY GRADES 








SCHOOL 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


* 12 


Total 


McClure Jr. H.S. 


218 


170 


188 








576 


McK. Jr. H.S. 


48 


54 


63 








165 


McK. Sr. H.S. 
Vocational H.S. 








390 


359 


384 


1133 


Totals 


266 


224 


251 


390 


359 


384 


1874 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Elementary 568 
Secondary 1874 
Special Education 176 

2618 

3.124 
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George Washington 63 
East End 15 
West Side 90 
Mon-Valley _9 

176 








LECEftO 


# 


School 


1. 


Archer 


2. 


Centennial 


3. 


Ea»t End 


4. 


Eleventh Ward 


5. 


Faucet t 


6. 


Fifth Avenue 


7. 


George Wa*h. 


8. 


Grand view 


9. 


Greenwood 


10. 


Highland 


11. 


Lincoln 


12. 


McGave 


13. 


Shew Avenue 


1*. 


Third Street 


15, 


Versailles Avenue 


16. 


VcrtalUcs-ttalnut 


17. 


West Side 


18. 


White Oak 


19. 


McClure Jr. M.S. 


20. 


NcKeeeport Jr. U.S. 


21. 


Senior High School 


22. 


Vocational M. S. 



Q» Terminating Point 



/ 



BUS ROUTES TO 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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Junior High Schools 

\ \ L 






Regular Buses Contract Buses 



Terminating Paint 



# School 

1. Archer 

2. Centennial 

3. Eaet End 

4. Eleventh Ward 

5. Fawcett 

6., Fifth Avenue 

7. George Vaeh. 

8i> Crandview 

9. Greenwood 
10. Highland 
11.. Lincoln 

12. He Cave 

13. Shaw Avenue 

14. Third Street 

IS., Verealllea Avenue 

16. Veraaillea-Valnut 

17. Weat Side 

18. White Oak 

19. McClure Jr. H.S. 

20. McKeeaport Jr.H.S. 

21. Senior High School 

22. Vocational H. S. 





»*uo» ... \ 



BUS ROUTES 



Senior a Voc- Tech 
HIGH- SCHOOL 
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SCHOOL PLANT FACILITIES 



INTRODUCTION 

This section of the Long-Range Developmental Program presents an 
inventory and evaluation of existing school plant facilities in the 
McKeesport Area School District. Future school building needs and plans 
designed to meet projected educational goals are introduced. 

The ideal school facility should adequately provide for both current 
and logically projected curriculum needs for all instructional levels, 
environmental conditions which meet or excel current standards of the 
controlling agencies, and physical characteristics which tend toward 
economical maintenance/owning costs. 

In practice, even relatively new buildings do not conform to 
established standards, and where older buildings exist it is necessary 
to evaluate; their adaptability to the projected educational program. 
Based on this evaluation, recommendations are made to continue the use 
of the building M as is," to make alterations which improve environmental 
and/or space deficiencies, or to retire the structure from service and 
provide new facilities. 

EVALUATION CRITERIA 

In evaluating existing buildings and suggesting a course of action 

the following assumptions are made: 

1. Current space and environmental standards as set by the 
Departments of Public Instruction, Health, and Labor and 
Industry should be fully recognized. 

a. When the term "Combustible Construction" is noted in 
the analysis, it is used in reference to Table 4 of 
the Department of Labor and Industry's "Building 
Regulations for Protection from Fire and Panic - 
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1968 Edition" requiring that school structures 
composed of wood floor or roof framing be limited 
to one story in height. 

2. Reasonable consideration should be given to the nation-wide 
trend toward enrichment of the entire educational program, 

3. The increasing difficulty of obtaining good teachers for 
small, isolated buildings with limited facilities should 
be accepted. 

4. Building sizes and location should be governed by such 
factors as pupil location, transportation, a fill educational 
program in each, and economy of owning costs; he latter 
being a composite of capital plus operating cosis. 

5. An elementary school should be of sufficient size to permit 
the economical incorporation (and use) of specialized and 
auxiliary facilities to provide a complete facility including: 
Twelve or more standard classrooms (to share costs of 
specialized areas); kindergartens, special education class- 
rooms; a multi-purpose room w/kitchen; specialized spaces 

for art, music, library and other instructional media, health, 
office and service rooms; an adequate site for student outdoor 
functions, traffic buffer zone, parking and reasonable expansion 
(DPI recommended minimum size for elementary use is ten acres 
of usable land, plus one acre per 100 students enrolled. 

6. Buildings serving the secondary levels* should be of sufficient 
size to permit an economical and effective use of specialized 
facilities on the bases of class sizes and staff assignments . 
The increasing breadth of curriculum required by the develop- 
ing educational philosophy results in the need of a wider 
variety of spaces to serve individuals, as well as small, 
medium and large groups. These factors combine to suggest 
much larger buildings than historical opinion has indicated 

to be desirable. 

In considering upgrading interior space conditions in old buildings, 
consideration should be given to keeping changes to a minimum, so that 
increased capital expenditures will not appreciably extend their fiscally 
required life. In most cases remodeling will not serve to fully modernize 
the structure on functional, structural or economical maintenance basis. 



EXISTING BUILDINGS 

Locations of the existing buildings are indicated on Map 2-2, page 2.3. 



Marked deficiencies of site size, environment, and operating economy 
are exhibited by the Shaw Avenue, West Side, Fawcett, Grandview, Versailles 
Avenue, Highland Avenue, Third Street, Archer Street, Lincoln, East End, 
and McCave Buildings. In general, a considerable degree of alteration and 
renovation would be required to approach modern educational and environmental 
requirements; and strict compliance with current Department of Public 
Education's standards would be fiscally impractical in every case. 



PROJECTED BUILDING PROGRAM 
A, Existing Buildings : 

1, Shaw Avenue Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

2, West Side Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

3, Fawcett Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976. 

4, Grandview Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

5, Versailles Avenue Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

6, Highland Avenue Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

7, Third Street Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

8, Archer Street Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

9, Lincoln Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976. 

10, East End Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

11, McCave Elementary School - Phase Out - 1975-1976, 

12, Centennial Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

13, George Washington Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

14, Versailles -Walnut Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

15, Eleventh Ward Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

16, Grandview School Annex - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

17, Greenwood Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

18, White Oak Elementary School - Continue Indefinitely, 

19, Fiftn Avenue Elementary School - Phase Out - 1980-1985, 

20, McKeesport Junior High School - Grades 6, 7, 8 for 1560 pupils 
with September 1975 occupancy. Replacement of toilets, lighting, 
heating and ventilating are necessary to place the building 

in first class physical condition, 

21, Francis McClure Junior High School - Grades 6, 7, 8 for 1,000 
pupils with September 1975 occupancy. Any required modifications 
resulting from change in usage can be accomplished through the 
present program of general maintenance and upgrading. 

22, McKeesport Vocational High School - the educational programs 
of the High School and the Vocational School will be combined 
and operated as a single high school unit. New construction 
Unit IV, detailed below, will incorporate the ninth grade 
pupils in 1975. 
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23. McKeesport Senior High School - Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. The 
educational programs of the High School and the Vocational 
School will be combined and operated as a single high school 
unit. New construction Unit IV, detailed below, will incorporate 
the ninth grade pupils in 1973. 

New Buildings 

1. Unit I - Elementary School - to be located across Youghiogheny 
River in West Side area. Construct a structure for grades 

K-5 plus Special Education, 646 pupils, September 1973 occupancy. 

Estimated Total Cost - $3,506,100.00 

Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 1/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $247,671 

2. Unit II - Elementary School - to be located in the general area 
of the Fawcett Elementary School. Construct a building for 
grades K-5 plus Special Education, 955 pupils, September 1973 
occupancy. 

Estimated Total Cost - $4,719,750.00 
Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 1/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $333,403 

3. Unit III - Elementary School - to be located in the general area 
of the McClure Junior High School or East of this location. 
Construct a building for grades K-5 plus Special Education, 

974 pupils, September 1973 occupancy. 

Estimated Total Cost - $4,719,750.00 

Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 1/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $333,403 

4. Unit IV - Senior High School - to be located in the area between 
the High School and the Vocational -Technical School. Construct 
an addition to the High School to accommodate approximately 
1,400 ninth grade pupils, September 1973 occupancy. 

Estimated Total Cost - $5,851,200.00 

Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 J/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $413,329 
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5. Unit V - McKeesport Junior High School - Grades 6, 7, 8 (Middle 
School). Replacement of toilets, lighting, heating and ventilating. 

Estimated Total Cost - $2,561, 280,00 

Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year 6 1/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $180,928 

6. Unit VI - Athletic Field, McKeesport Senior High School - Includes 
6,000 seat stadium, parking, lighting, fieldhouse, and fencing. 

Estimated Total Cost - $801,000 

Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 1/2% Bond Issue - Approximately $56,852.00 
Summary New Buildings 

Unit I - $ 3,506,100 

Unit II - 4,719,750 

Unit III - 4,719,750 

Unit IV - 5,851,200 

Unit V - 2,561,280 

Unit VI - 801,000 

Estimated Total Coat $22,159,080 
Annual Rental, based on a 

40 year, 6 1/2% Bond Issue Approximately $1,565,586 

All Df the above new buildings costs are projected for bidding at the 

end of 1971, and occupancy in September 1973. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 

For convenience a summary of the existing buildings of the district, 
together with the proposed construction, renovation, and additions follows: 
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ARCHER STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Concrete floor and roof systems. 
Masonry partitions - plaster finish, 
Wood finish floors in classrooms. 
Terrazzo corridor floors and stairs, 

Heating 

Steam - gas fired. 

Unit ventilators in classrooms. 

Plumbing 

Modem fixtures in toilet rooms. 
Electrical 



Building sound but constant 
maintenance. 



Old style incandescent fixtures- 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not comply with 
required standards. 

Present Condition 

Satisfactory. 

Present Condition 

Lighting in classrooms inadequate 
by present standards. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision at all for 
physical education and for a cafeteria and kitchen facilities. Environ- 
mental provisions are below standard. Above average maintenance is required. 
The size of the building makes effective teaching difficult. This structure 
should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 




Site Plan 



CENTENNIAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Constructi 71. 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Concrete floor and roof systems. 
Glass block and aluminum projected 
replacement windows in classrooms* 
Wood finish floors in classrooms* 
Terrazzo corridor floors. 

Heating 

Split system - steam radiators with 
individual room controls and forced 
warm air with central control only. 
Steam boilers - gas fired - steam 
radiator sections in forced air ducts. 

Plumbing 

Toilet fixtures antiquated - difficult 
to keep in operation. 

Electrical 



Present Condition 

Generally good. Masonry and glass 
block need mincz repairs and 
waterproofing. 

Present Condition 

Fair. Boiler is old and replacement 
parts are difficult to obtain. 

Present Condition 

Poor. Fixtures should be replaced. 
Present Condition 



New electrical service - classroom Satisfactory, 
lighting has been modernized with 
fluorescent fixtures. 

The above 'Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

Recommendation : To be maintained for at least the next ten years. Existing 
space should be converted for physical education and cafeteria use. 
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Centennial School 
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Centennial School 
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EAST END ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Limestone trim. 
Steel windows* 
Wood doors. 

Concrete floor and room systems. 
Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Terrazzo corridor floors - glazed 
structural facing tile wainscots. 

Heating 

f, Columbus ff forced hot air system - 
stoker fired. 



Plumbing 

Modem plumbing fixtures. 
Electrical 

Old style incandescent fixtures, 



Present Condition 

Building sound, 
required. 



Maintenance repairs 



Present Condition 

Fair, Stoker replacement is 
necessary. Present plan is to 
convert to gas firing. Does not 
comply with required standards. 

Present Condition 

Satisfactory. 

Present Condition 

Lighting xn classrooms inadequate by 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construct! 



on. 



Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for cafeteria, 
kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions are below standard. 
The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching difficult. The 
structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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ELEVENTH WARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up 

Limestone trim. 

Wood double-hung windows. 

Concrete floor and roof systems. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 

Terrazzo corridor floors - brick wainscots, 

Terrazzo toilet room floors - brick 

wainscots. 

Asphalt tile classroom floors. 
Heating 

Steam - gas fired boilers. 
Unit ventilators and radiators in 
classrooms with individual room 
controls. 

Plumbing 

Modern fixtures in toilet rooms. 
Electrical 

Incandescent and fluorescent fixtures 
in classrooms. 



Building basically sound. Only 
minor maintenance repairs required. 



Present Condition 



Fair. 



Present Condition 
Good. 

Present Condition 

Lighting inadequate by present 
standards. 

Electric service is adequate for 
new lighting load. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

Recommendat ion : To be maintained for at least the next ten years. 




Site Plan 
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FAWCETT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Wood double-hung windows* 
Wood floor and roof systems* 
Wood partitions - plaster finish* 
Wood finish floors in classrooms. 
New toilet rooms with ceramic tile 
floors and wainscots. 



Heating 



"Columbus 11 forced warm air 
fired. 



gas 



Plumbing 

New modern fixtures in toilet rooms. 
Electrical 

New fluorescent fixtures in classrooms - 
Three rows. 



Basically sound. Future maintenance 
will become increasingly expensive. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not comply with required 
standards. 

Present Condition 

Good* 

Present Condition 

Lighting level does not comply with 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction and does not meet with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions 
are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching 
difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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FIFTH AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Limestone trim. 
Aluminum windows. 
Wood doors. 

Concrete floor and roof systems. 
Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Asphalt tile floors in classrooms. 
Terrazzo corridor floors - structural 
facing tile wainscots. 
Ceramic tile toilet room floors - 
structural facing tile wainscots. 

Heating 

Steam - gas fired boilers. 

Unit ventilators in classrooms with 

individual room controls. 

Radiant floor heating in some areas. 

Plumbing 

Modern fixtures in toilet rooms. 
Electrical 



Good. Wood doors and frames are 
deteriorating. 



Present Condition 

Good. Some boiler maintenance 
repairs are required. 



Present Condition 
Good. 

Present Condition 
Good. 



Fluorescent fixtures in classrooms. 
The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 
Recommendation : To be maintained for at least the next ten years. 




Site Plan 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Limestone trim. 
Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood doors. 

Concrete floor and roof systems. 
Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Asphalt tile classroom floors. 
Terrazzo corridor floors - brick 
wainscots. 

Terrazzo toilet room floors - brick 
wainscots. 



Good. Only minor maintenance 
repairs required. 



Heating 

Steam - gas fired boilers. 
Unit ventilators and radiators in 
classrooms with individual room 
controls. 

Plumbing 

Toilet fixtures are old. Boys' shower 

room completely renovated. 

Girls shower room has old fixtures 



Electrical 



Most classrooms have fluorescent fixtures. 
New electric service, panelboards and 
wiring. 



Present Condition 



Good. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Some fixtures should be 
replaced. 

Girls' showers must be replaced 
(or removed if no longer required.) 

Present Condition 

Satisfactory, but does not meet 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 
Recommendation: To be maintained for at least the next ten yeau. 
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George Washington School 
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GRANDVIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Cond .tion 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 

Wood double-hung windows. 

Wood floor and roof systems. 

Wood partitions - plaster finish. 

Generally wood finish floors - a 

few rooms asphalt tile. 

New toilet rooms on classroom floors with 

ceramic tile floors and wainscots. 

Old toilet rooms in basement still in 

supplementary use but reduced in size. 

Heating 

"Columbus" forced warm air. 



Plumbing 

New fixtures in new toilet rooms. 
Fixtures in old toilet rooms antiquated. 



Generally satisfactory. Maintenance 
will become increasingly difficult 
with major repairs required in the 
near future. Basement toilet rooms 
don't meet modern standards. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not provide the required 
ventilation. 

Present Condition 

Generally good. Some new fixtures 
will be required in basement toilet 
rooms . 



Electrical 



Fluorescent Fixtures. 



Present Condition 

Lighting level does not comply with 
present standards. 

The above Structure is Ordinary Construction and does not meet with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendatio n: The site is inadequate. Ther is no proper provision for 
physical education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental 
provisions are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective 
teaching difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible 
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GRAND VIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ANNEX 



General Construction Present Condition 

Face brick with masonry back-up. Good. 

Limestone trim. 

Wood double-hung windows. 

Concrete floor and roof systems. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 

Asphalt tile classroom floors. 

Terrazzo corridor floors. 



Heating 



Present Condition 



Steam - gas fired boiler. 

Unit ventilators and radiators in 

classrooms with individual room 

controls. 

Plumbing 

Toilet fixtures rather old. 



Good. 



Present Condition 



Good, 



Electrical 

Old style incandescent fixtures. 



Present Condition 

Lighting will not meet present 
standards. 

Fixtures should be replaced with 
new fluorescent type. 
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The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 
Recommendation: To be maintained for at least the next ten years. 
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GREENWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Present Condition 



Fairly good. Concrete foundation 
walls have many vertical cracks 
(probably due to shrinkage and/or 
insufficient reinforcement). 



Present Condition 



Good, Firing should be converted to 
gas in the future. 

Present Condition 



Fairly good. Toilet room finish 
materials should be improved. 

Present Condition 



Lighting inadequate by present 
standards. Fixtures should be 
replaced with new fluorescent type. 

The above Structure is incombustible construction. 

Recommenda t ion : To be maintained for at least the next ten years. 
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General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Poured concrete foundation walls. 
Steel joist floor and roof systems. 
Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Asphalt tile floors in classrooms. 
Toilet rooms have asphalt tile floors 
and plaster walls. 

Heating 

ff Columbus ,, forced warm air - coal 
fired. 

Individual room controls. 
Plumbing 

Fairly modern fixtures 



Electrical 

Incandescent fixtures. 
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HIGHLAND AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with rasonry back-up. 
Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - plaster finish. 
Wood finish floors. 
Toilet rooms in basement. 



Building is old, but has been 
maintained. Maintenance will 
become increasingly difficult 
and costly in the future. 



Heating 



Steam - gas fired boilers 
Unit ventilators in classrooms. 



Plumbing 

Fixtures in toilet rooms are 
antiquated. 

Electrical 

Building has a mixture of 
incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Boilers are old and 

difficult to maintain. Does 

not comply with required standards. 

Present Condition 

Fair. Fixtures are workable but 
toilet rooms should be modernized. 

Present Condition 



Fixtures in good condition but 
lighting level and quality will 
not meet modem standards. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction and does not meet with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for a cafeteria, 
kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions are below standard. 
The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching difficult. The structure 
should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - plaster finish. 
Asphalt tile floors and plaster walls 
in toilet rooms. 

Heating 

Steam - gas fired boiler. 

'tait ventilators in classrooms. 

Boiler room very cramped. Equipment 

antiquated. 

Plumbing 

Old fixtures in toilet rooms 



Electrical 



Faip? 



Fluorescent fixtures in classrooms. 



Maintenance repairs are required. 
Toilet rooms should be remodeled 
with better fixtures and equipment 



Present Condition 
Fair. 

Increasingly difficult to maintain. 
Does not comply with required 
standards. 

Present Condition 

Bad. Fixtures should be replaced 
with general toilet room renovations. 

Present Condition 

Satisfactory but does not meet 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction, and does not meet with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for cafeteria, 
kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions are below standard 
The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching difficult. The 
structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time 
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McCAVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Wood double-hung windows - wood 
exterior doors - wood trim* 
Concrete floor system - wood roof 
system. 

Masonry partitions - plaster wall 
finish - plasterboard ceiling finish. 
Asphalt tile floors - plaster walls 
in toilet rooms. 



Fair. Building subject to greater 
than normal vandalism because of 
remote location* Toilet rooms 
should be remodeled with better 
fixtures and equipment. 



Heating 

"Columbus" forced warm air - gas fired. 
No individual room controls. 



Plumbin g 

Fixtures in toilet rooms are fairly 
modem , 



Electrical 

Old type incandescent fixtures in South 
classrooms. Fluorescent fixtures in 
North classrooms. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Individual ^ropjn controls 
would be desirable. Does not comply 
with required standards. 

Present Condition 

Adequate. Consideration should be 
given to installing new fixtures if 
toilet rooms are renovated. 

Present Condition 

Inadequate by modem standards. New 
fluorescent fixtures should be installed 
in all classrooms with new electric 
service if required. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions 
are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching 
difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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SHAW AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



The School District administration offices are also housed in this building. 
General Construction Present Condition 



ace brick with masonry back-up • 
Elaborate Limestone trim and decorations ♦ 
Wood double hung windows. 
Wood floors - wood base - plaster walls 
in classrooms. Marble floors - wood 
base - plaster walls in corridors. First 
and second floor toilet rooms are remodeled 
spaces with new ceramic tile floors and 
walls and new *netal partitions. Basement 
and third floor toilets are eld - ceramic 
tile floors under fixtures only. Original 
open well from first floor to roof has 
been closed and stair towers remodeled 
to meet State Labor and Industry require- 
ments. 



Heating 

"Columbus" forced warm air. 
converted to gas. 

Plumbing 



Firing 



New fixtures in remodeled toilet rooms. 
Original fixtures have been replaced 
in unremodeled toilet rooms over a 
period of years. 

Electrical 



Old incandescent fixtures have been 
replaced with fluorescent fixtures 
in classrooms. 



Satisfactory considering the age of 
the building. Old toilet rooms should 
be renovated to meet modern standards. 
Maintenance will be increasingly 
involved and expensive. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not comply with required 
standards . 

Present Condition 

New fixtures are good. Consideration 
should be given to all new fixtures 
if old toilet rooms are renovated. 



Present Condition 

Generally fair. Wiring and electric 
service is in fair condition, but 
lighting level does not comply with 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

R ecommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education facilities. Environmental provisions are below standard. The 
maintenance in this 70-year old building is high. This structure should be 



phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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THIRD STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Precast Concrete sills, window heads, 
and trim. 

Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - plaster finish. 
Wood fSLsh floors. 



Present Condition 

Building has been poorly maintained. 
Deterioration of precast work has 
allowed water to enter masonry wall 
construction. Some precast work 
has been replaced - all needs renova- 
tion and water-proofing, or replacement. 
Interiors are depressing and require 
many renovations and improvements. 
In nearly all respects, this is the 
worst building in the school system. 



Heating 

"American" forced warm air system. No 
individual room controls. 

Plumbing 

Antiquated fixtures in toilet rooms 
Electrical 



Present Condition 

Adequate heat but individual room 
controls would be desirable. Does 
not comply with required standards. 

Present Condition 

Workable. 

Present Condition 



Old type incandescent fixtures - six 
per classroom. 

School has emergency lighting, but no 
longer required because auditorium is 
not used* 



Substandard. New fluorescent fixtures 
and new electric service and wiring 
required . 



Vhe above Structure is Ordinary Construction, and does not meet with the present 
day safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions 
are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching 
difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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Third Street School 



Built 

Grades Housed 

Capacity 

Area 
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VERSAILLES AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Terra-cotta trim* 
Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - plaster finish. 
Modern toilet rooms on second floor with 
ceramic tile floors and wainscots. Old 
toilet rooms in basement still in use. 

Heating 

"Columbus" forced warm air - gas 
fired . 



Present Condition 

Fair. Maintenance has been satisfactory. 
Basement toilet rooms should be renovated, 
Future maintenance will become increas- 
ingly difficult and costly. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not comply with required 
standards. 



Pishing 

Modem fixtures in second floor toilet 
rooms . 

Satisfactory fixtures in old basement 
toilet rooms. 



Present Condition 



Satisfactory 



Electrical 

Replacement fluorescent fixtures now 
about 20 years old. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not provide the required 
lighting level. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction and does not comply with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental 
provisions are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective 
teaching difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible 
time. , tv ^M'.y 
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VERSAILLES-WALNUT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
New aluminum double-hung replacement 
windows. 

Some new aluminum replacement doors. 
Wood trim. 

Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - new inexpensive 
plywood paneling covers old plaster 
finish in classrooms. 
Toilets are still in basement but 
have been completely renovated with 
new ceramic tile floor and wall finish 
and new metal toilet partitions. 

Heating 

Steam-gas fi*ed unit ventilators in 
classrooms with individual room 
controls. 



Plumbing 

New modem fixtures in renovated 
toilet rooms. 

Electrical 

Some spaces still have old type 
incandescent fixtures. Remainder 
have a mixture of types of fluorescent 
fixtures. 



Present Condition 

Fairly good. Wood exterior trim 
needs repairs and/or replacement. 
Fire escapes are no longer required 
since stairs have been enclosed 
and could be removed to reduce 
maintenance. 




Present Condition 

Fairly good. Repair work will be 
required in auditorium and a few 
other spaces- to get gravity returns 
back in operation. 

Present Condition 

Good. 



Present Condition 

Mostly inadequate. Fixtures not up 
to modern standards. Should be 
replaced with new fluorescent type. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction and does not comply with present 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : To be maintained for at least the next ten years. 
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WEST SIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Stone trim. 

Wood double-hung windows. 
Wood floor and roof systems. 
Wood partitions - plaster finish. 
Toilet rooms completely renovated 
with new ceramic tile floors and 
wainscots and new metal toilet 
partitions. 

Heating 

"Columbus" forced warm air - furnaces 
converted to gas firing. 

Plumbing 

New modem fixtures in renovated toilet 
rooms . 



Present Condition 

Satisfactory considering the 
age of the building. Maintenance 
will become increasingly invovled 
and expensive. 



Present Condition 

Fair. Does not comply with required 
standards. 

Present Condition 

Good. 



Electrical 

New fluorescent fixtures in classrooms - 
new wiring. 



Present Condition 

Lighting level does not comply uith 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Ordinary Construction, and does not meet the present day 
safety standards. 

Recommendation : The site is inadequate. There is no provision for physical 
education, cafeteria, kitchen and specialized facilities. Environmental provisions 
are below standard. The lack of the above facilities makes effective teaching 
difficult. The structure should be phased out at the earliest possible time. 
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West Side School 

Built 1904 

Grades Housed k-6 

Capacity 390 

Area .3 Acre 
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West Side Elementary School 
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Classroom 
900 



WHITE OAK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick and limestone with masonry 
back-up. 

Combination wood and aluminum windows. 
Aluminum gravel stops - some wood fascias. 
Steel joist floor and roof systems - steel 
frame. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Acoustic tile ceilings. 
Asphalt tile floors in classrooms. 
Toilet rooms in new section have 
terrazzo floors and glazed structural 
facing tile walls. 

Toilet rooms in old section have asphalt 
tile floors. 



Masonry work is fairly good. Wood 
fascias and trim need maintenance. 
Window system is in need of maintenance. 



Heating 

Steam - gas fired boilers. Unit 
ventilators and radiators in classrooms 
with individual room controls. 

Plumbing 



Present Condition 



Good. 



Present Condition 



Modern fixtures in toilet rooms except that Good, 
all water closets are tank type. 



Electrical 

Incandescent in old section. 
Fluorescent type in new section, 



Present Condition 

Lighting is not up to modern 
standards - should be replaced with 
fluorescent fixtures. 



The above Structure is Incombustible Construction. 
Recommendation : This building shall be maintained indefinitely. 
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FRANCIS McCLURE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



General Construction 



Present Condition 



Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Aluminum windows and curtain wall. Glass 
block and projected windows in classrooms. 
Cement plaster soffits and canopy ceilings, 
Aluminum fascias and gravel stops. 
Generally steel frame and steel joist 
construction. 

Auditorium and gymnasium framed with 
concrete beams. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Terrazzo corridor floors - brick or 
glazed structural facing tile wainscots. 
Toilet rooms have terrazzo floors and 
glazed structural facing tile walls. 
Modern food service equipment. 

Heating 

Steam - gas fired boilers. Unit 
ventilators and window-line radiation 
in classrooms. 
Individual room controls. 



Good. A few minor maintenance 
problems including some leakage in 
glass block skylights. 



Present Condition 



Good. 



Plumbing 

New modern fixtures in toilets and 
shower rooms. 



Present Condition 



Good. 



Electrical 

New modern fluorescent fixtures and 
switchgear. 



Present Condition 

Satisfactory but does not meet 
present standards. 



The above Structure is Incombustible Construction. 
Recommendation: This building shall be maintained indefinitely. 
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Francis McClure Junior High School 

Built 1959 

Grades Housed 7-8-9 

Capacity 879 

Area 38.4 Acres 
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Francis McClure Junior High School 
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McKEESPORT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



General Construction 

Face brick with masonry back-up. 
Limestone trim. 

Existing windows have been replaced with 
glass block and projected sash. 
Aluminum curtain wall. 
Concrete frame - concrete floor and 
roof systems. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Terrazzo corridor floors. 
Terrazzo floors and marble wainscots 
in toilet rooms. 

Heating 

Split system - steam radiation - forced 
warm air with steam radiators in ducts 
to temper air. Boilers are gas fired. 

Plumbing 

Toilet and shower room fixtures are 
antiquated. Water closet replacement 
parts are almost impossible to obtain. 

Electrical 

Some classrooms have old type incandescent 

fixtures - six per classroom 

Some classrooms have old fluorescent 

fixtures. 



Present Condition 

Satisfactory. Glass block curtain 
wall replacement parts are no longer 
available - maintenance will become 
increasingly difficult. General 
renovation of toilet rooms would be 
a desirable improvement. 



Present Condition 

Fair. System is old and does not 
provide the required ventilation. 

Present Condition 

Poor. New fixtures should be installed 
when toilet and shower rooms are 
renovated. 

Present Condition 

All lighting is substandard. Panelboard 
are old and hazardous. Complete new 
lighting, wiring, and electric service 
will be required. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

Recommendation: This building shall be maintained indefinitely, but it is strongly 
recommended that all mechanical systems, namely heating, ventilating, plumbing and 
electrical work shall be replaced at the earliest possible time to provide adequate 
and up-to-date environmental conditions. 
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McKeesport Junior High School 



Original Built 
Additional Built 
Grades Housed 
Capacity 
Area 



1922 
1964 
7-8-9 
1539 

8.2 Acres 
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McKeesport Junior High School 
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McKeesport Junior High School 
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McKeesport Junior High School 
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McKEESPORT VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 



General Construction Present Condition 

Face brick with masonry back-up. Good. Only a few minor maintenance 

Limestone trim. problems. 
Steel windows. 

Steel frames or concrete frame - concrete 
floor systems - precast concrete slab 
roof decks. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Asphalt tile floors in classrooms. 
Wood or concrete floors, as appropriate, 
in shops. 

Terrazzo corridor floors - glazed 
structural facing tile wainscots. 
Terrazzo floors and glazed structural 
facing tile wainscots in toilets and 
showers . 



Heating 

Steam - coal stoker fired boilers. 
Unit ventilators and radiators in 
instructional spaces. 
Individual room controls. 

Plumbing 

Fairly modem fixtures - good maintenance 
Electrical 

Incandescent fixtures 



Present Condition 

Good. Boiler firing could be converted 
to gas for greater convenience and 
reduced maintenance. 

Present Condition 
Good. 

Present Condition 
Substandard. 



The above Structure is Fire Resistive Construction. 

Recommendat ion : This building shall be maintained indefinitely. 
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McKeesport Vocational School 

Built 1940 
Grades Housed 10-11-12 
Capacity 722 
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McKeesport Vocational High School 




McKeesport Vocational High School 




Second Floor 
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McKEESPORT AREA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



General Construction Present Condition 

Face brick with masonry back-up or Good, 
aluminum and porcelain enamel panel curtain 
wall. Curtain wall has aluminum sash or a 
combination of glass block and aluminum 
sash. 

Aluminum or hollow metal exterior doors. 
Door construction in swimming pool area 
is stainless steel. 

Steel frame with steel joist and concrete 
floor system - steel joist and steel roof 
deck. 

Masonry partitions - plaster finish. 
Classrooms have asphalt tile floors with 
ceramic tile base. 

Terrazzo floors and glazed structural 
facing tile walls in corridors, toilets, 
showers, and kitchen. 

Heating Present Condition 

Hot water - gas fired boilers. Good. 
Classrooms have unit ventilators and 
window-line radiation. Individual 
room controls. 

Plumbing Present Condition 

New modem fixtures in toilet and Good, 
shower rooms. 

Electric Present Condition 

New modern fluorescent fixtures. Modern Good, 
switchgear. 

The above Structure is Incombustible Construction. 

Recommendation : This building shall be maintained indefinitely and expansion 
is recommended to accommodate the additional enrollment and 9th grade. 
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McKeesport Senior High School 



Built 

Grades Housed 

Capacity 

Area 
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1534 

43 Acres 
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McKeesport Area Senior High School 
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McKeesport Area Senior High School 
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SECTION V 



FINANCIAL ANALYSIS AND PROJECTION 
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INTRODUCTION 

One of the prime functions of the school district is to make 
financial decisions within its legal rights which are designed to in- 
sure for the future the inherent democratic nature of American society. 

Adequate fiscal support of public education is currently a much 
disputed issue on the American scene. Through the news media, the 
general public is constantly made aware of the problems facing the educa- 
tors, many of which necessitate the expenditures of public funds. In- 
creased enrollments, greater heterogeneity of the school population, 
increased scope of curricular offerings, added school services, and 
inflation have all heaped added weight on the public in its support of 
schools. Nevertheless, it would be safe to say that no community has 
yet supported education to the point of financial hardship. 

The purpose of school finance is to establish, maintain, and 
heighten the quality of educational opportunity for all children. This 
necessitates the raising of great sums of money for the support of public 
education. 

Public school financing may appear to be a comparatively simple 
task of levying taxes within the limits of the law. However, simple ad- 
herence to the law does not insure quality education; this is due to a 
myriad of constantly changing factors in the economy and society. All 
of these factors must be accounted for in the preparation of the financial 
program for each school district* 

The problem of how to finance public education is a matter of con- 
cern both because of the cost of education and because of its vital relation- 
ship to national goals of economic growth and national security. 
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One must not only have vision in the preparation of educational 
programs, but one must constantly be mindful of the community's ability 
and commitment to adequately finance the proposed programs. 

Therefore, in establishing a long-range developmental program, it 
is necessary to determine the means of financing that program and to evalu- 
ate the program in terms of cost. It is also necessary to examine the 
financial history of the school system, as a guide to plan future finan- 
cial support. 

This study will explore the financial basis of the McKeesport 
Area School District as it exists today and as it existed in the past. 
Data pertaining to the past financial history were obtained through 
the Allegheny County Court House, the office of the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and the McKeesport Area School District Superintendent's 
Office. 

The property tax is the principal source of funds for education, 
and is likely to remain so, since no other tax source on the horizon pro- 
mises to take over its function effectively. It remains the one Vx which 
local communities can adjust periodically to yield the amount of revenue 
desired. For this reason, it has been called the "residual" or "balanc- 
ing" tax of local financing. Annual review and establishment of the 
property tax rate make the impact of this tax more visible than other 
taxes. 

School taxes are based upon two criteria of measurement: the tax 
base and the tax rate. It is common for citizens of school districts to 
view their taxes only in terms of the tax rate. However the total amount 
of taxes paid is a function of both the tax and the base. If the amount 
of taxation is to be increased either the rate or the base may be in- 
creased, or both. 



In Pennsylvania the primary local source of tax fund* for school 
purposes is the real estate tax. The base for this tax is the assessed 
valuation of real property. Table 5.1 lists the market value, assessed 
value, and the ratio between these two values for the McKeesport Area 
School District for the past decade. The market value figures for McKees- 
port Area School District represents an unusual situation: for the infla- 
tionary period represented by the last ten years, there has been an in- 
crease of only 9.31 percent in market value, or 0.93 percent per year. 
The ratio of assessment to market values has remained somewhat constant 
throughout the period, with the exception of the years 1970 and 1971. The 
assessed valuation figures show the same pattern as the market value the 
first eight years but reflects a decided change in 1970 and 1971 due to 
the re-assessment of properties. 

The median school district in the United States had $9,329.45 
in assessed property value behind each pupil unit in 1969, and $24,822.95 
in true or market value. By comparison in 1970, the McKeesport Area School 
District has $12,012.99 in assessed value and $21,394.00 in Tnarket value 
behind each pupil unit. Viewed from this perspective the McKeesport dis- 
trict enjoys a higher tax rate base per pupii unit, based on assessed 
value, than does the median district in the Uru ed States, but has a con- 
siderably lower real market value per pupil unit. The current 55 percent 
ratio of assessed to real market value is higher than the national average 
of 38 percent. 



Table 5.1 



MARKET VALUE AND ASSESSED VALUATION 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1961-1971 

YEAR MUNICIPALITY CERTIFIED ASSESSED 

MARKET VALUE VALUATION RATIO 



1961 Dravosburg $ 10,397,100 
McKeesport 163,207,200 
So. Versailles Twp. 1,007,100 
Versailles Borough 7,195,600 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 40,853,300 

TOTAL 222,660,300 

1962 Dravosburg 9,939,000 
McKeesport 167,085,900 
So. Versailles Twp. 954,400 
Versailles Borough 8,099,400 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 44,773,600 

TOTAL 239,441,900 

1963 Dravosburg 10,370,700 
McKeesport 166,277,600 
So. Versailles Twp. 987,300 
Versailles Borough 8,267,300 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 45,569,300 

TOTAL 231,472,200 

1964 Dravosburg 10,325,900 
McKeesport. 164,857,600 
So. Versailles Twp. 998,200 
Versailles Borough 8,877,000 
Versailles Twp. (W.O. ") 47,671,900 

TOTAL 232,730,600 

1965 Dravosburg 10,277,000 
McKeesport 164,932,500 
So. Versailles Twp. 998,200 
Versailles Borough 9,333,500 
Versailles Twp. (W.O. )49, 864 ,800 

235,406,000 



235,358,400 
237,506,800 
237,402,600 
237,692,600 
243,404,400 
246,018,200 





TOTAL 


1966 


McKeesport Area 


1967 


McKeesport Area 


1968 


McKeesport Area 


1969 


McKeesport Area 


1970 


McKeesport Area 


1971 


McKeesport - Est. 



$ 4,847,865 
76,580,270 
448,570 
4,493,255 
23,106,211 
109,476,171 

4,869,195 
77,250,030 
463,890 
4,611,135 
23,850,614 
111,044,864 

5,079,285 
76,967,513 
479,835 
4,682,445 
23,173,589 
110,382,667 

5,036,890 
77,286,561 
488,170 
4,747,085 
24,711,299 
112,270,005 

5,010,120 
77,353,391 
487,570 
4,962,690 
24,897,019 
112,710,790 

113,912,427 

115,011,085 

116,373,500 

117,139,300 

136,657,800 

135,310,000 



46.6 
46.9 
43.9 
62.4 
56.6 
49.2 

49.0 
46.2 
48.7 
57.4 
53.3 
46.4 

49.0 
46.3 
48.7 
56.6 
50.9 
47.7 

48.8 
46.9 
48.9 
53.5 
51.8 
48.2 

48.8 
46.9 
48.8 
53.2 
49.9 
47.9 

48.4 

48.4 

49.0 

49.3 

56.2 

55.0 (Est.) 



Area 
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TAX TRENDS 

Income from local and other sources in the budget for the McKees- 
port Area Public Schools for 1970-1971 are: 
1. Revenue from local sources 

(a) Real Estate 41.0 mills based on a 55 percent assessment, 

(b) Section 679 - per capita tax, none 

(c) Section 511 - (formerly 481) 

1. Earned income Tax, 1/2 of 1% 
2« Revenue from state sources 
3. Miscellaneous Revenue 
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REAL ESTATE TAXES 

The real estate tax levy in McKeesport, as in most communities, 
continues to be the major source of revenue at the local level. Other 
sources of revenue, while helpful and necessary, are definitely second- 
ary in importance. Real Estate taxes expressed in terms of mills, are 
collected on a percentage of the real or market value. Table 5.2 indicates 
the tax rates for schools, municipality, and county. However, this table 
is not as meaningful as it should be since the assessment practices in the 
past years have not been as uniform as they have been since the Reorganization 
Act of 1965. 

It is evident that the millage rate for school purposes 
hovered between 20 and 28 mills for the -various component districts 
for the years 1962-63 through 1965-66. The tax rates for schools in 
each of the municipalities were made uniform in 1966-67 when the school 
district was reorganized under the Pennsylvania School Reorganization 
Act. The 1966-67 school tax rate was 24 mills increased to 26 mills 
in 1967-68, to 32.5 mills in 1968-69, 38.5 in 1969-70, 38.0 in 1970-71, 
and 41.0 in 1971-72. 

The county tax rate had remained at 11 mills for the years 
1962-63 through 1964-65; increased to 13 mills for the years 1965-66 
through 1968-69, 16.75 mills for 1969-70 and 1970-71, and reduced to 
15.5 mills for 1971-72. 
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Table 5.2 



SCHOOL MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY TAX LEVIES IN MILLS 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1962-63 to 1971-72 



YEAR MUNICIPALIT Y 

1962- 63 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

1963- 64 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

1 964 - 65 Dravo sburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

1965- 66 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

1966- 67 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 



1967-68 



Dravosburg 

McKeesport 

So. Versailles Twp. 

Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O, 



) 



1968-69 



1969-70 



1970-71 



1971-72 
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Mc Keesport 

South Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

Dravosburg 

McKeesport 

So. Versailles Twp. 

Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
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Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 

Dravosburg 
McKeesport 

South Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 
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.01675 
.01675 
.01675 
.01675 

.0155 
.0155 
.0155 
.0155 
.0155 



.07325 
.07625 
.06525 
.06525 
.06625 

.07275 
.07575 
.06475 
.06475 
.06775 

.0745 
.0795 
.0645 
.0665 
.0685 
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OTHER LOCAL TAX SOURCES 

School districts are now making increased use of other sources 
of revenue, instead of placing all of the increased burden on the property 
owner. Act 511 enables local government units to levy any tax which the 
state government is not authorized to levy. Table 5.3 indicates the extent 
to which the McKeesport district has levied taxes other than those on real 
estate. It wiJl be noted, that only Versailles Township (White Oak) 
made use of the Real Estate Transfer Act. 

It will be noted that all of the districts have made use of the 
per capita tax in varying amounts under both Section 679 and Act 511 
(formerly 481) at some time between the years 1961 and 1965. The per 
capita tax was eliminated in 1966 and has not been levied since that 
time. 

An Earned Income Tax has been levied in Dravosburg since 1960; 
in South Versailles Township since 1963; Versailles Township (White Oak) 
since 1963; and in McKeesport City since 1963. 

Versailles Township (White Oak) assessed a 1/2 of 1 percent 
Real Estate Transfer Tax from 1960 thru 1965. 
COLLECTION OF TAXES 

The tax structure - tax base and tax rate - is one thing. Collec- 
tion of taxes is another. It is generally true in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania that a greater proportion of taxpayers have paid their 
real estate taxes than have paid their per capita taxes. Table 5.4 
clearly indicates that the state pattern holds in McKeesport for the 
years in which per capita taxes were assessed. It is believed that this 
same pattern holds for all other non real estate taxes. Steps should be 
taken to tighten the collection system of all taxes. Table 5.4 shows that 
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TABLE 5.3 



YEAR 



1961 



1962 



1963 



1964 



1965 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



ACT 511 (FORMERLY 481) TAXES BY YEARS 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1961 thru 1971 



MUNICIPALITY 



Per Capita Per Capita 
Section 679 Act 511 



Dravosburg None None 

McKeesport 5.00 5.00 

So. Versailles Twp. 10.00 None 

Versailles Borough 4. 00 None 

Versailles Twp. (W.0.) 5. 00 5.00 

Dravosburg None None 

McKeesport 5. 00 5.00 

So. Versailles Twp. None 10.00 

Versailles Borough 4. 00 None 

Versailles Twp. (W.0.) 5. 00 5.00 

Dravosburg None None 

McKeesport None None 

So. Versailles Twp. None 10.00 

Versailles Borough 4. 00 None 

Versailles Twp. (W.0.) 5.00 None 

Dravosburg None None 

McKeesport None None 

So. Versailles Twp. None 10.00 

Versailles Borough 4. 00 None 

Versailles Twp. (W.0.) None None 

Dravosburg None None 

McKeesport None None 

So. Versailles Twp. None 10. 00 

Versailles Borough 4. 00 None 

Versailles Twp. (W.0.) None None 

McKeesport Area None None 

McKeesport Area None None 

McKeesport Area None None 

McKeesport Area None None 

McKeesport Area None None 

McKeesport Area None None 



Earned 
Income 

1/2 of 1% 



R. E. 

Transfer Mercantile 



1/2 of 1% 



1/2 of 1% 



1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 
1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 

1/2 of 1% 
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the percentage of real estate taxes collected is about 95 percent. 
The same table shows that only about an average of 75 percent of the 
per capita tax that was assessed was collected. 

Table 5.5 illustrates the amount of delinquent taxes collected 
by year. Since 95 percent of the real estate collections are collected, 
there should be 3 percent annually in delinquent real estate taxes, or 
roughly $90,000*00 per year, remaining to be collected. Real Estate 
Taxes, over a period of years should be 100 percent collected or vir- 
tually so. The chart indicates that over the period of years delin- 
quent tax collections have varied from a high ot $114,198.00 to a low 
of approximately $57,321.00. 
STATE AND FEDERAL SOURCES OF RECEIPTS 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has for many years contributed 
substantially to the local school system which it mandates. The federal 
government has since the earliest land ordinances contributed to the 
support of public education. Until recently the major federal con- 
tributions were in the fields of vocational education and the well known 
G. I. Bill of Rights. The Education Act of 1965 has greatly increased 
the federal contributions in the form of categorical aids (for special 
projects), though the total contribution of the federal government has 
never exceeded 8 percent of the total costs of elementary and secondary 
education. Table 5.6 indicates the contributions of local, state and 
federal governments to the McKeesport Area Public Schools. Except for 
the miscellaneous columns, the categories show increases over the ten- 
year period, even though the state contribution has fluctuated rather 
widely. 
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Table 5.5 



DELINQUENT TAXES COLLECTED 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



YEAR 


MUNICIPALITY 


AMOUNT 


1961-62 


Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Boro 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 
TOTAL 


$ 2,526 
87,232 
1,030 
1,632 
16,023 
108,444 


1962-63 


Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Boro 
Versailles Twp. (W:0.) 
TOTAL 


5 ,896 
79,761 
948 
2,133 
25,459 
114,198 


1963-64 


Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Boro 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 
TOTAL 


1 TIC 

78,396 
932 
7,155 
17,476 
105,685 


1964-65 


Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Boro 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.J 
TOTAL 


1 ,672 
33,516 

/ jj 

1,810 

77 CIA 

oo , 310 

71,248 


1965-66 


Dravosburg 
McKeesport 
So. Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Boro 
Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 
TOTAL 


2,407 

40 , too 

1,039 
2,158 
19,970 
72,358 


1966-67 


McKeesport Area 


57,231 


1967-68 


McKeesport Area 


74,390 


1968-69 


McKeesport Area 


57,505 


1969-70 


McKeesport Area 


65,242 


1970-71 


McKeesport Area 


97,872 
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EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 

Tables 5,1 through 5.6 provide statistics relative to wealth 
and revenues. Succeeding tables in this section will deal with ex- 
penditure patterns over the ten-year period. In order to gain some 
relative understanding of the effort exerted by the McKeesport Area 
School District, it is helpful to make some comparisons. 

Furno's Cost of Education Indexl is widely used to show a school 
district's relative effort to support education. The index is a ratio 
of a school district's willingness to finance education as compared 
to its ability to finance education. 

In the 1968-69 school year, this ratio or effort factor as it 
is sometimes called, for the McKeesport Area School District, was 1.85. 
The National median effort was 1.37, but the median for districts in 
this geographic region (New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania which 
makes up Region 2) was 2.11. See table 5.7 as to how this is computed, 
in relation to McKeesport. 
EXPENDITURE 

The expenditures for public education have increased sharply 
in the past decade, as have all costs in general. Table 5*8 indicates 
the rate of growth in expenditures measured in dollars. While this is 
a large increase in the number of dollars over the past decade, it must 
be realized that a great amount of this increase has been eaten up by 
inflation. Table 5.8 shows that the total expenditure rose from 
$5,048,423.65 in 1961-62 to an expenditure of $9,321,716.95 in 1970-71. 
Thus the expenditure for education in McKeesport Area increased 
$4,273,293.30 or 84.6 percent. This averages 8.46 percent increase per year. 

1 School Management. Cost of Education Index, 1968-69, 
January 1969 
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TABLE 5.7 



LOCAL EFFORT INDEX 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1970-71 



A. The District Wealth 

1. Estimate of market value of taxable property 

in the District $237,506,800 

2. District's RADA (resident daily attendance) 4,928 
for Elementary Schools 

3. District's RADA for Secondary students 
Secondary students times 1.3 (compensate 

for higher cost) 4936 x 1.31 6,417 

4. District's Ability Pupil Units (add lines 2 and 3) 11,345 

5. Wealth behind each resident pupil 20,935 
(Divide line 1 by line 4) 

B. The District's Local Income 

6. Total local income of the District (amount raised 

by the District from local taxes) 4,385,465 

7. District's Elementary RADA 4,929 

8. District's Secondary RADA (adjusted) 6,417 

9. Expenditure Pupil Units (Total lines 7 and 8) 11,345 

10. District's local income per pupil 

(Line 6 divided by line 9) 386.55 

C. The District's local effort (Line 10 divided by line 5 x 100) 1-85 
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INDEBTEDNESS 

Tsere are two types of indebtedness which may be incurred 
by local school systems in Pennsylvania. The local school board, by 
its own action may borrow funds up to an amount equal to 5% of the dis 
trict's assessed valuation without a vote of the electorate. A school 
district is permitted to incur indebtedness up to 15% of the assessed 
valuation when approved by the electorate. Within the S% category, 
school districts may borrow money for temporary needs on a short-term 
basis. Table 5.8 illustrates the ten-year history of the school dis- 
tricts which were united to form the McKeesport Area School District. 

In 1951 legislation was passed in Pennsylvania which enabled 
school districts to organize authorities for the purpose of construc- 
tion and leasing school buildings. The individual districts are in- 
corporated by the legislative when they express a desire to form an- 
authority. 

The McKeesport School District has issued three general obli- 
gation bonds in the past ten years. The three issues financed con- 
struction of the Senior High School, the Junior High School Cafeteria 
and the Senior High School Swimming Pool. The bond issues to finance 
the Senior High School in 1959 and the addition of the Senior High 
School Swimming Pool in 1965 were issued by a vote of the electorate. 
The issue of 1963 to finance the Junior High School Cafeteria was 
issued by vote of the Board of Education. 

During the past ten years there has been two authority issues 
These authority issues financed a $400,000.00 addition to White Oak 
Elementary School in 1963 and the construction of the Francis McClure 
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Junior High School in 1963 at a cost of $3,450,000,00, The rental pay- 
ments for these two issues total $167,750.00 and will be paid in full 
June 1, 1937, 

Table 5.9 illustrates the Bonded Indebtedness for the McKeesport 
Ar^a School District exclusive of the authority issues. 

Table 5.10 indicates that short term borrowing has been utilized 
over the past ten years but has not been substantial. There is a sub- 
stantial amount of borrowing power remaining at the 15 percent level. 

Tables 5,11 and 5.12 outline the composite schedule for the last 
ten years, for the balance of current commitments, and the separate bond 
issue payment and interest schedules and purposes for the McKeesport Area 
School District, 

The total Debt Service requirements as of July 1, 1971, and each 
year thru 1990 is shown on Table 5.13. 

Jn the section on School Plant Facilities, alternates were con- 
sidered for bringing the school facilities up to a standard which would 
make it possible to provide an optimum educational program for the youth 
of McKeesport Area School Community. The conclusion was reached that 
the McKeesport Area School District enter upon a building program re- 
quiring a bond issue of $22,159,080 with an interest rate of 6.50 percent 
over a period of 40 years and an annual rental of $1,5(5,316, 
Consisting of : 

A new Elementary building Unit I for grades K-5 with student 
capacity of 646 students requiring a bond issue of $3,506,100 
with an annual rental of $247,670.00. 

A new Elementary building Unit II for grades K-5 with a 955 
student capacity, requiring a bond issue of $4,719,750 with 
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TABLE S.9 



FLOATING AND TEMPORARY INDEBTEDNESS 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
19S8-S9 to 1970-71 

BEGINNING INCURRED PAID BALANCE END 

YEAR MUNICIPALITY OF YEAR IN YEAR IN YEAR OF YEAR 

1958- 59 Dravosburg 5,000 5,000 

McKeesport 625,000 95,000 530,000 

S. Versailles Twp. 3,000 3,000 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 178,000 10,000 168,000 

TOTAL 806,000 5,000 113,000 698,000 

1959- 60 Dravosburg 35,000 15,000 20,000 

McKeesport 530,000 3,800,000 80,000 4,250,000 

S. Versailles Twp. 6,000 6,000 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 168,000 10,000 158,000 

TOTAL 698,000 3,841,000 105,000 4,434,000 

1960- 61 Dravosburg 20,000 59,000 79,000 

McKeesport 4,250,000 55,000 4,195,000 

S.Versailles Twp. 6,000 6,000 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O. ) 158,000 10,000 . 148,000 

TOTAL 4,434,000 59,000 150,000 4,343,000 

1961- 62 Dravosburg 10,000 10,000 

McKeesport 4,195,000 190,000 4,005,000 

S.Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O. ) 148,000 2,000 146,000 

TOTAL 4,343,000 10,000 192,000 4,161,000 

1962- 63 Dravosburg 10,000 10,000 20,000 

McKeesport 4,005,000 170,000 3,835,000 

S.Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 146,000 10,000 136,000 

TOTAL 4,161,000 10,000 200,000 3,971,000 

1963- 64 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 3,835,000 300,000 170,000 3,965,000 
S.Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O.) 136,000 23,625 8,0 00 151,625 

TOTAL 3,971,000 323,625 178,000 4,116,625 

* 

1964- 65 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 3,965,000 185,000 3,780,000 
S.Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 

Versailles Twp. (W.O. ) 151,625 31,625 120,000 

TOTAL 4,116,625 216,625 3,900,000 
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TABLE 5.9 (cont'd.) 



YEAR 



MUNICIPALITY 



FLOATING AND TEMPORARY INDEBTEDNESS 
McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
1958-59 to 1970-71 



BEGINNING 
OF YEAR 



INCURRED 
IN YEAR 



1965- 66 Dravosburg 

McKeesport 
S.Versailles Twp. 
Versailles Borough 
Versailles Twp. (W.O. ) 120,000 
TOTAL 3,900,000 

1966- 67 McKeesport Area 

1967- 68 McKeesport Area 

1968- 69 . McJGeesport Area 
T9c>y-7u McKeesport Area 



3,780,000 400,000 



1970-71 McKeesport Area 



4,099,000 
3,886,000 
3,678,000 
3,470,000 
3,262,000 



400,000 



PAID 
IN YEAR 



185,000 

16,000 
201,000 

213,000 

208 , 000 

208,000 

208,000 

193,000 



BALANCE END 
OF YEAR 



3,995,000 

104,000 
4,099,000 

3,886,000 

3,678,000 

3,470,000 

3,262,000 

3,069,000 
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TABLE 5.12 

DEBT SERVICE REQUIREMENTS FOR REVENUE BONDS AS OF JULY 1, 1971 

EACH YEAR UNTIL 1987 

McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT . 

AUTHORITY RENTALS 



Purpose 


Add. to W.O 


.School Francis McClure H. School 


Tot a 


Issue 


2-1-63 


2/1/63 




Maturity 


6-1-84 


6-1-87 




Dates Payable 12-1 - 6-1 


12-1 - 6-1 




iy /i 


y , y56 


73,919 




72 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1 07') 

iy i l 


9 , 956 


73,919 


73 


9,956 


73,919 


IV)/ , / JU 


iy/3 


9 ,956 


73,919 




O OCA 

y ybo 
> 


73,919 


1A7 7Qfl 
lO / , / jU 


1974 


9,956 


73,919 


75 


9,956 


73,919 


167 7"i0 


1975 


9,956 


73,919 


76 


9,956 


73,919 


167 7^fl 




Q OCA 

y ,ydt> 


73,919 


77 


9,956 


73,919 


7cn 

AO/ , /OU 


1977 


9,956 


73,919 


78 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1978 


9,956 


73,919 


79 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1979 


9,956 


73,919 


80 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1980 


9,956 


73,919 


81 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1981 


9,956 


73,919 


82 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1982 


9,956 


73,919 


83 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1983 


9,956 


73,919 


84 


9,956 


73,919 


167,750 


1984 




83,875 


85 




83,875 


167,750 


1985 




83,875 


86 




83,875 


167,750 


1986 




83,875 


87 




79,931 


163,806 


TOTAL 


258,856 


2,421,200 


2,680,056 
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TABLE 5.13 

TOTAL DEBT SERVICE REQUIREMENTS AS OF JULY 1, 1971 
EACH YEAR UNTIL 1990 

McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 



YEAR 


FOR GENERAL 
OBLIGATION BONDS 


For Authority 
Rentals 


TOTAL 


1971-72 


307,214 


167,750 


474 Q64 


1972-73 


300,285 


167,750 


468 fi^5 


1973-74 


273,531 


167,750 


441 ,281 


1974-75 


266,953 


167,750 




1975-76 


260,374 


167,750 


428 124 


1976-77 


253,795 


167,750 


421 545 


1977-78 


247,216 


167,750 


414 966 


1978-79 


240,638 


167,750 


408 ^88 

tUO j JOO 


1979-80 


226,059 


167,750 


^9*5 809 


1980-81 


219,740 


167,750 


387 490 


1981-82 


213,409 


167,750 


^581 159 


1982-83 


207 065 


10/ , /aU 


374 ,815 


1983-84 


200,721 


167,750 


368,471 


1984-85 


179,612 


167,750 


347,362 


1985-86 


173,737 


167,750 


341,487 


1986-87 


148,200 


163,806 


312,006 


1987-88 


143,000 




143,000 


1988-89 


137,800 




137,800 


1989-90 


132,600 




132,600 


TOTAL 


4,131,957 


2,680,056 


6,812,013 



t 
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an annual rental of $333,403.00. A new Elementary building Unit III 
for grades K-5 with a 955 student capacity, requiring a bond issue of 
$4,719,750 with an annual rental of $333,403.00. 

An addition to the Senior High School housing grades 9-12 increasing 
the enrollment from 1500 students to a capacity of 2900 students re- 
quiring a bond issue of $5,851,200 and an annual rental of $413,329.00. 
Renovation, rewiring and replumbing of the McKeesport Junior High 
School, requiring a bond issue of $2,561,280 with an annual rental of 
$180,929.00. 

Construction of an athletic field and fieldhouse adjacent to the 
Senior High School addition at an estimated cost of $801,000 with an 
annual rental of $56,582. 

It is anticipated that contracts for the above building projects 
will be issued in 1974 with occupancy in 1975. It is anticipated that 
the share of state support will continue at least at the present rate. 
Table 5.14 illustrates the total debt service including the proposed new 
issue of $22,159,000. 

Table 5.15 provides general guide lines as to future expenditures 
in the McKeesport Area School District. 

Apart from the costs of the proposed building program and addi- 
tional personnel, a general cost increase factor of four percent has 
been used in computing the ten-year projection in all budget categories, 
with one exception. The item of debt services has been calculated at 
the estimated actual cost. 
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TABLE 5.14 

DEBT SERVICE REQUIREMENTS INCLUDING NEW ISSUE 

From 1971-72 to 2013 

McKEESPORT AREA SCHOOL DISTRICT 

FOR GENERAL FOR AUTHORITY 

YEAR OBLIGATION BONDS RENTALS NEW ISSUE TOTAL 

1971- 72 307,214 167,750 474,964 

1972- 73 300,285 167,750 468,035 

1973- 74 273,531 167,750 1,565,316 441,281 

1974- 75 266,953. 167,750 1,565,316 2,000,019 

1975- 76 260,374 167,750 1,565,316 1,993,440 

1976- 77 253,795 167,750 1,565,316 1,986,616 

1977- 78 247,216 167,750 1,565,316 1,980,282 

1978- 79 240,638 167,750 1,565,316 1,973,704 

1979- 80 226,059 167,750 1,565,316 1,959,125 

1980- 81 219,740 167,750 1,565,316 1,952,806 

1981- 82 213,409 167,750 1,565,316 1,946,475 

1982- 83 207,065 167,750 1,565,316 1,940,131 

1983- 84 200,721 167,750 1,565,316 1,943,787 

1984- 85 179,612 167,750 1,565,316 w 1,912,678 

1985- 86 173,737 167,750 1,565,316 1,906,803 

1986- 87 148,200 163,806 1,565,316 1,877,322 

1987- 88 143,000 --- 1,565,316 1,708,316 

1988- 89 137,800 1,565,316 1,703,116 

1989- 90 132,600 1,565,316 1,697,916 

1990- 91 1,565,316 1,565,316 

1991- 92 1,565,316 1,565,316 

2010-11 1,565,316 1,565,316 



2011-12 



1,565,316 1,565,316 



2012- 13 1,565,316 1,565,316 

2013- 14 
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It is obvious that major factors in the increased costs out- 
lined in Table 5,15 are four in number: 

1. Provision for needs in buildings and personnel which are needed 
to enhance the educational program, 

2. The increased cost of teaching materials and other commodities; 

3. The introduction of new and better teaching tools; 

4. The continuing demand for better salaries; 
EXPENDITURES 

Table 5.15 presents the projected expenditures by account classi- 
fications for the McKeesport Area School District through the 1980-81 
fiscal year. In order to make the following assumptions: 

1. That the overall cost increase in annual operating expenses 
will remain at approximately four to five percent for the next 
decade. (Note: Since the inflation rate has been four to five 
percent per year, it is assumed that it will continue to do so.) 

2. That there will be no new bond issue other than the one provided 
for in this Plan. 

3. That there will be no significant changes in pupil population 
beyond our projections which would necessitate unanticipated 
increases in staff. 

Obviously, 4 t would be impossible to predict expenditures 
with complete accuracy. However, based on a careful study of all the 
financial data made available, and upon the findings and the recom- 
mendations from other portions of th:s study, and through consulting 
with district administrators, these projected expenditures should fall 
within a reasonably accurate percentage range. 
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REVENUES 

It is of equal importance to project anticipated revenues from 
all sources. Such a projection is presented on Table 5,16 up to and 
including 1980-81 school year. Such a table has to be constructed on 
the basis of several assumptions. 
These assumptions include: 

1. That the district will continue to not collect all permitted 
local taxes. 

2. That there will be no unanticipated changes in residential 
population or industrial growth. 

3. That the assessed real estate evaluation will remain constant. 

4. That collections of wage taxes will rise in accordance with the 
anticipated annual four to five percent inflationary increase 
which is reflected in the projected budget. 

5. That the aid ratio for allotments from the Commonwealth will 
Temain at least at the rate established for 1971-72. 

6. That there will be no change in allotments made 
directly from the Federal Government. 

7. That rates of collection for real estate taxes and wage taxes 
will remain constant at the present level. 

One important fact should be noted with regard to aid from the 
Commonwealth. On February 1, 1966 Act 580 known as "Pennsylvania Sup- 
port to Public Schools 11 , was enacted to become effective July 1, 1966. 
This law provides a completely new method of computing and distributing 
basic school subsidies. Subsidies will no longer be based on Teaching 
Units; rather it will be based on Average Daily Membership, which is 
weighted by certain factors---market value per pupil, a wealth factor 
(relating wealth of the district to wealth of the state), a density 
and^ sparsity factor with regard to population, and a poverty factor. 
In addition, certain of the old separate subsidies have been retained. 
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Act 580 guarantees at least as much basic subsidy as is currently being 
received under present legislation. However, it may be that, due to cer- 
tain economic conditions within the McKeesport Area School District, the 
subsidy for the district will increase as a result of pending legislation 
which may be applicable during the 1969-70 school year. 

The legislature in 1968 enacted Act 96 known as the new "Pennsyl- 
vania Support to Public Schools." This law provides a completely new 
method of computing and distributing basic school subsidies. However, 
it still retains the provision of the former Act 580 insuring each dis- 
trict at least as much basic subsidy as is currently being received under 
present legislation. Act 96 changes the maximum "Actual Instruction Ex- 
penses" for weighted average daily membership from $440 to $550. 
Other provisions increase the state's share of total reimbursement in trans- 
portation, annual school building rental, children of low income families, 
and density and sparsity factor. This legislation materially increases 
the revenue the District receives from the Commonwealth. 

In the fall of 1971, the legislature, enacted a new subsidy law, 
Act 88, which provides additional money for school districts in the Com- ^ 
monwealth. The most important features of the new subsidy act are as 
follows: the maximum reimbursable instruction expense was increased from 
$550 for the school year 1969-70, to $620 for the school year 1970-71, and 
to $665 for the school year 1971-72 and each school year thereafter. 

The poverty payment was changed from $120 per eligible child to 
$140 per eligible child. There is also available to school districts a 
special assistance grant for poverty pupils based upon the percentage of 
poverty pupils. The amount varies per pupil according to the percentage 
of poverty pupils. As the percentage increases, the amount per child in- 



creases. 
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It is important to recognize the fact that the school dis- 
trict budget expenditures and revenues which support them are in- ^ 
fluenced to a very great extent by flexible and ever changing factors 
of the total economy, which are virtually impossible to predict. 
However, these projections should fall within a reasonably accurate 
range. 
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